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PREFACE. 


THE  existence  of  this  book,  one  of  a  series  of  elemen- 
tary introductions  to  Sociology,  is  a  happy  sign  of 
the  times.  Students  of  social  science  are  everywhere 
multiplying,  and  there  is  a  great  call  for  guidance 
from  many  who,  filled  with  a  holy  discontent  with 
the  numerous  manifestations  of  poverty,  seek  to 
equip  themselves  with  understanding  of,  and  power 
to  battle  with,  the  evils  they  deplore.  It  is  for  such 
that  Mr.  Reason  has  written  the  following  pages, 
and  the  student  will  find  in  them  not  merely  a  careful 
presentation  of  essential  facts,  but  a  stimulating 
and  suggestive  essay,  which,  while  necessarily 
dealing  chiefly  with  material  things,  never  loses 
sight  of  the  fact  that  "  man  does  not  live  by  bread 
alone,"  and  that,  in  the  words  of  one  of  Ruskin's 
noblest  contributions  to  the  Larger  Bible :  "  The 
final  outcome  and  consummation  of  all  wealth  is  in 
the  producing  as  many  (as  possible  full-breathed, 
bright-eyed  and  happy-hearted  human  creatures." 

I  have  said  that  Mr.  Reason's  book  is  a  happy  sign 
of  the  times.  It  is  one  of  many  widespread  indica- 
tions of  the  awakening  of  our  people  to  social 
consciousness.  It  is  true  that  a  very  considerable 
proportion  of  the  poor  are  content  with  their  poverty, 
and  that  the  lack  of  holy  discontent  still  makes 
exceedingly  difficult  the  path  of  the  social  reformer. 
It  is  nevertheless  satisfactory  that  amongst  those 
who  have  won,  under  present  conditions,  to  some 
degree  of  comfort,  there  exist  so  many  who,  realising 
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that  "  but  for  the  grace  of  God  "  they  themselves 
had  been  creatures  of  the  abyss,  and  filled,  not  so 
much  with  pride  for  their  own  emergence  or  escape 
from  poverty,  as  with  horror  of  the  undeserved  shames 
and  dangers  to  which  the  vast  majority  are  still 
exposed  by  the  vicissitudes  of  an  unorganised  society, 
are  thoughtful  and  troubled,  and  eager  to  bring  on 
the  dawn  of  a  better  day.  There  is  hope  for  mankind 
when  it  can  be  said  with  truth  that  the  chief  fighters 
in  the  battle  with  poverty,  at  the  present  time,  are 
not  so  much  those  who  "  have  not  "  as  those  who 
"  having,"  are  yet  in  their  comfort  and  success 
discontented  that. others  have  not. 

Poverty  amongst  a  primitive  community,  chiefly 
engaged  in  agriculture,  with  few  arts  and  no  science, 
and  without  means  of  communication,  must  neces- 
sarily be.  A  modern  civilisation,  pursuing  various 
industries  by  division  of  labour,  inheriting  the  know- 
ledge of  the  ages,  equipped  with  power  machinery, 
and  able  by  railway  and  steamship  to  exchange 
its  productions  with  other  peoples,  need  only  know 
material  poverty  as  long  as  it  neglects  to  organise  its 
labours. 

The  Malthusian  theory  of  population, — that 
population  tends  to  increase  more  rapidly  than  the 
means  of  subsistence, — was  true  of  a  primitive 
people.  It  was  true  also  of  civilisation  at  the  date 
when  it  was  uttered,  1798.  It  was  true  even  at  the 
date  of  the  death  of  Malthus,  1834.  It  is  no  longer 
true  to-day.  In  the  years  since  1798  the  engineer 
and  the  scientist  have  placed  at  the  disposal  of  man 
the  means  of  producing,  or  of  gaining  by  exchange 
for  his  productions,  more  food  than  he  can  eat, 
more  clothes  than  he  can  wear,  more  houses  than  he 
can  inhabit.  Such  bountiful  production,  however, 
is  only  possible  through  the  division  of  labour,  and 
through  the  division  of  labour  in  an  organised  society. 

The  time  cannot  be  removed  by  more  than  a  few 
generations  when  men  will  look  back  with  amazement 
to  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  people  in  the  United 
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Kingdom  had  not  enough  boots  to  wear,  in  such  a 
climate  as  ours,  at  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth 
century, — at  a  time,  that  is,  when  certain  clever 
American  inventions  had  made  the  manufacture 
of  boots  a  process  demanding  little  time  or  labour. 
The  economic  historian  of  that  day  will  record  for 
the  wonder  and  amusement  of  his  readers  that : 
(i)  the  boot  shops  of  1909  did  not  contain  enough 
boots  to  go  round  ;  (2)  the  people  at  large  did  not 
possess  the  means  to  buy  the  meagre  supply  of 
boots  in  the  boot  shops  ;  (3)  fewer  people  were 
employed  in  boot  making  in  the  United  Kingdom 
in  1909  than  thirty  years  before  that  date ;  (4) 
among  the  reduced  number  of  people  in  the  boot 
trade  unemployment  was  so  rife  that  the  Mayor 
of  Leicester,  a  boot  manufacturing  town,  had  about 
that  date  expressed  the  opinion  that  "  a  new  industry 
was  needed."  He  will  be  able  to  point  to  the  fact 
that,  at  the  very  time  that  men  were  unemployed 
in  the  boot  trade,  the  great  majority  of  the  British 
people  had  not  enough  boots,  as  a  typical  illustration 
of  the  lack  of  organisation  which  so  largely  nullified 
the  beneficent  work  of  the  engineer.  Or,  to  name 
a  matter  more  striking  still,  the  historian  of  a  later 
day  will  be  able  to  show  that,  at  the  opening  of  the 
twentieth  century,  eighty  years  after  George 
Stephenson  did  twenty-eight  miles  an  hour  with  the 
"  Rocket,"  the  inventions  of  Watt,  Treve thick  and 
Stephenson  were  so  little  availed  of  that  only  a  few 
of  the  most  lucky  of  Londoners  could  occupy 
healthy  homes  ten  or  fifteen  miles  from  their  work. 
It  is  above  all  things  necessary  for  the  student 
of  poverty  to  realise  how  largely  futile  are  the 
present  attempts  to  produce.  It  is  not  merely  that 
the  present  production  of  material  things  is  unequally 
distributed,  so  that  a  few  have  much  while  many 
have  little.  It  is  that  the  entire  product  is  exceedingly 
small — that  not  enough  boots  are  made,  that  not 
enough  cloth  is  made,  that  not  enough  houses  are 
built,  and  that  as  to  all  these  things  the  greater  part  of 
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what  product  three  is  is  poor  in  quality.  The  aggre- 
gate of  the  national  income  only  partially  expresses 
this  truth.  As  I  have  shown  elsewhere,  the  national 
income  in  1904  was  not  less  than  ^1,7 10,000,000. 
This  is  only  about  £40  per  head  per  annum,  and  is 
obviously,  therefore,  insufficient  to  provide  the 
means  of  a  full  and  generous  existence  for  our  people, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  fact  that  our  44,000,000  people 
ought  to  increase  their  capital  stock  yearly  by  fully 
^500,000,000.  But  this  sum  of  ^1,700,000,000 
is  not  the  valuation  of  the  annual  product  of  material 
commodities.  It  is  the  valuation  of  income,  and 
much  of  it  takes  ultimate  expression  not  in  produc- 
tion but  in  waste.  The  valuation  of  the  annual 
output  of  material  commodities,  or  of  material 
commodities  plus  beneficent  services,  while  uncertain 
in  amount,  is  very  much  smaller  than  this  sum. 
To  illustrate  my  meaning  in  the  concrete,  the 
^1,710,000,000  includes  not  only  the  wages  paid  for 
the  useful  production  of  boots  from  American 
machines  in  a  factory  at  Leicester,  but  the  fee  of 
100  guineas  paid  to  a  leading  advocate  as  a  reward 
for  defending  a  commercial  trickster,  or  for  bullying 
a  frail  woman  to  the  point  of  tears,  in  the  Divorce 
Court. 

Organisation  can  do  two  things.  It  can  (i) 
multiply  production  a  hundredfold  and  (2)  so  dis- 
tribute the  multiplied  production  as  to  abolish 
material  poverty.  The  grown  members  of  a  society 
of  44,000,000  people,  organised  and  applied  to  the 
best  known  appliances  in  the  different  branches  of 
industry  could,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  produce, 
in  a  short  working  day,  not  merely  enough  for 
themselves  and  their  families,  but  enough  for  a  much 
larger  community.  As  I  have  said  elsewhere,  if 
engineering  and  science  went  no  further,  if  man 
in  the  future  could  hope  for  no  better  appliances, 
no  better  inventions,  than  those  already  devised, 
the  need  for  material  poverty  has  been  finally  re- 
moved. The  present  position  of  man  in  regard  to 
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poverty  is  that  he  has  all  the  necessary  tools  of 
wealth,  but  that  he  has  not  yet  made  full  use  of  them. 

Organisation  may  arise  voluntarily,  or  through 
a  decision  of  the  majority  expressed  in  political 
action.  Both  processes  are  in  course  of  evolution 
in  modern  civilisations.  At  one  and  the  same  time 
private  captains  of  industry  are  combining  their 
forces  for  the  elimination  of  uneconomic  units, 
and  democratic  majorities,  by  extending  public 
control  over  a  larger  number  of  activities,  are  pursuing 
the  same  economic  path.  The  machines  are  thus 
becoming  more  effective,  even  while  the  revolt  of 
thinking  men  against  the  worst  results  of  un- 
organisation  increasingly  stirs  public  opinion  to 
demand  reform.  The  strong  probability  is  that  a 
great  measure  of  the  necessary  organisation  will  be 
accomplished  within  the  first  half  of  the  twentieth 
century,  quite  early,  that  is,  in  the  lifetime  of  modern 
science. 

Organisation,  whether  "  voluntary  "  or  "  govern- 
mental," can  only  proceed  at  a  rate  determined  by 
the  education  of  the  people  in  the  advantages  of, 
and  the  need  for,  collective  action  in  making  use  of 
science.  I  am  glad  to  preface  these  words  to  Mr. 
Reason's  work  in  the  belief  that  it  is  an  educational 
factor  making  for  the  development  of  the  instinct 
of  association. 

Chaldon,   Surrey, 

February  ^th,  1909. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

INTRODUCTORY 


"  Haud  facile  emergunt,  quorum  virtu tibus  obstat 
Res  angusta  domi." 

"  It  is  with  difficulty  that  they  struggle  free, 
whose  poverty  stands  in  the  way  of  (the  development 
of)  their  powers." — JUVENAL,  SAT.  III.,  164. 


"DEFORE  entering  upon  a  full  discussion  of 
-*— '  Poverty,  it  is  worth  while  spending  a 
little  time  in  determining  just  what  we  mean 
by  the  word.  In  ordinary  speech  its  limits  are 
sufficiently  defined  by  the  circumstances  that 
gave  rise  to  the  conversation.  If  we  are  speaking 
of  the  particular  poor  in  Ancoats  or  Canning 
Town,  there  is  a  background  of  more  or  less 
definitely  conceived  conditions  which  keeps  the 
mind  from  wandering  to  other  ideas  which  in 
some  not  unfamiliar  connections  cluster  round 
this  same  word  Poverty.  It  is  a  background 
of  unlovely  streets,  of  overcrowded,  under-fur- 
nished and  often  insanitary  dwellings,  of  extremes 
of  overwork  and  idleness,  of  careworn,  harassed 
women,  of  stunted  and  precocious  children  ; 
generally  a  squalid  and  repellent  background, 
though  closer  search  reveals  many  things  in  it 
which  are  at  first  misunderstood,  and  many  more 
which  move  us  to  admiration.  But  about  the 
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general  result  we  have  no  doubt.  It  is  a  devourer 
of  childhood,  and  for  the  most  part  manhood 
and  womanhood  fare  ill  when  within  its  grip. 
It  is  a  disgrace  and  even  a  menace  to  civilisation, 
and  has  become  the  many-headed  problem  which 
the  statesmen  of  to-day  must  solve,  or  it  will 
compel  them,  acknowledging  defeat,  to  give 
place  to  others. 

Yet  one  cannot  forget  that  religion,  not  only 
in  Christianity  but  in  other  great  faiths  of  the 
world,  has  declared  Poverty  to  be  a  more  blessed 
condition  than  riches,  and  that  this  has  been  so 
far  from  remaining  a  mere  speculative  opinion 
that  countless  multitudes  have  definitely  put 
it  into  practice.  Even  in  our  own  land  to-day, 
"  Western  "  and  "  modern  "  though  it  be,  St. 
Francis  of  Assisi  wooing  his  Lady  Poverty  is 
an  ideal  figure  for  very  many  of  our  best  nien 
and  women,  even  where  they  shrink  from  following 
in  his  steps.  No  doubt  the  words  which  in  the 
Scriptures  ascribe  the  blessing  to  Poverty,  and 
say  such  severe  things  concerning  rich  people, 
receive  only  the  most  conventional  assent  from 
perhaps  the  majority  of  those  who  think  they 
believe  in  the  Scriptures  ;  the  fact  remains  that 
large  numbers  accept  them,  not  because  they 
happen  to  come  in  a  book  which  is  considered 
generally  authoritative,  but  because  of  their 
inherent  truth.  Further,  it  is  remarkable  that 
these  teachings  are  exactly  those  which  are  laid 
hold  of  by  those  ardent  reformers  who  want  to 
abolish  the  poverty  of  Ancoats,  Canning  Town 
and  all  the  other  similar  places,  both  by  those 
who  are  appealing  to  their  fellow  believers  and 
by  those  who,  not  believing  themselves^  taunt 
those  who  profess  to  do  so  with  disloyalty. 
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This  only  concerns  us  in  our  present  study 
as  showing  the  need  of  a  clear  discrimination 
between  these  conflicting  meanings  of  Poverty. 
We  must  have  no  confusion  between  what  produces 
a  noble  and  commanding  character  such  as  St. 
Francis,  and  what  produces  the  ineffective,  weedy 
men  that  swell  the  sad  processions  of  the  unem- 
ployed. Nor  must  we  fail  to  distinguish  between 
the  terrible  disease,  and  that  which  may  perhaps 
be  found  to  be  the  remedy  for  it. 

Somewhat  similar  is  our  concern  with  the 
modern  half  moral,  half  aesthetic  cult  of  the 
Simple  Life,  which  finds  a  considerable  amount 
of  favour  among  social  reformers  and  others. 
It  is  not  exactly  poverty,  but  it  is  the  doing 
without  many  things  that  ordinary  folk  have 
become  accustomed  to  regard  as  indispensable, 
and  might  have  considerable  influence  in  deter- 
mining the  boundary  lines  of  want  and  sufficiency. 

Necessary  Distinctions. 

The  first  broad  distinction  which  must  be 
drawn  is  that  between  voluntary  and  forced 
Poverty.  The  renunciation  made  by  the  saint 
or  the  wise  man  is  voluntary,  the  deprivation 
of  those  whose  case  we  are  to  consider  is  forced. 
But  a  voluntary  choice  between  abundance 
of  possessions  and  relative  absence  of  such,  between 
reliance  on  commercial  "  securities  "  and  trust 
in  Providence,  between  self-indulgence  and  self- 
discipline,  or  between  comfortable  living  and 
actual  suffering  for  some  high  purpose,  means 
that  both  alternatives  are  within  our  power. 
But  the  great  multitudes  of  the  destitute  and 
those  who  hover  about  the  "  poverty  line  "  have 
no  choice.  For  most  of  them  there  has  never 
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been  any  alternative  ;  they  have  not  chosen 
poverty,  but  poverty  has  marked  them  for  her 
own  from  birth. 

In  the  next  place,  those  who  make  such  choice, 
either  from  self-sacrifice  or  from  "  enlightened 
selfishness,"  have  usually  first  received  the  ad- 
vantages of  wealth  in  the  form  of  good  nourish- 
ment and  training,  though  there  may  have  been 
some  collateral  disadvantages  from  the  moral 
point  of  view.  St.  Francis,  to  keep  to  our  example, 
was  a  conspicuous  instance  of  this.  But  we 
have  to  deal  with  the  children  of  the  mean  streets 
and  the  slums,  born  under  such  conditions  that 
while  multitudes  die  off  in  the  first  year,  others 
are  sickly  and  stunted  in  their  growth,  so  that, 
underfed  and  overworked  and  cast  too  early  on 
the  world,  they  reach  the  years  of  choice  with 
starved  faculties  and  enfeebled  wills. 

Yet  again,  those  who  really  make  the  choice 
also  regulate  the  conditions.  They  can  refuse 
what  seems  to  them  to  be  superfluous  or  hurtful, 
and  retain  the  necessary.  But  forced  poverty 
does  not  allow  this,  and  one  of  the  great  evils 
under  which  the  poor  suffer  is  that  they  are  shut 
up  to  many  expenses  from  which  they  reap  very 
little  benefit  while  the  simple  things  which  would 
help  them  are  beyond  their  reach.  They  have 
indirectly,  for  example,  to  pay  for  costly  schemes 
of  traction  and  sewage  disposal,  but  are  shut 
off  from  Nature's  free  gifts  of  fresh  air  and  open 
sunshine. 

The  Definition  of  Poverty. 

We  need  then,  a  definition  of  poverty  from 
the  social  economic  point  of  view  ;  a  definition 
which  will  keep  the  evil  clearly  before  us,  without 
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confusing  moral  and  religious  issues,  and  without 
begging  the  question  of  solution  by  implying 
that  riches  are  the  cure.  Mr.  Stopford  Brooke 
has  given  us  one  which  will  afford  a  good  basis 
for  discussion.  He  says,  "  Poverty  is  one  of  the 
great  diseases  of  the  State,  and  I  mean  by  Poverty 
that  condition  in  which  for  want  of  means  no 
just  development  of  the  natural  powers  of  any 
man  or  woman  can  be  reached." 

This  goes  to  the  heart  of  the  matter.  It  is 
not  a  question  of  money,  but  of  life,  and  therefore 
is  not  measured  by  money,  except  in  so  far  as 
money  is  a  measure  at  any  given  time  of  the 
material  means  of  life.  By  itself  the  money 
measure  is  too  vague  and  abstract ;  it  is  con- 
vertible into  so  many  other  things  besides  the 
means  of  developing  the  powers  of  life,  and  the 
figures  which  stand  for  its  increase  have  no  charac- 
teristics to  warn  us  that  the  useful  point  has  been 
passed.  It  does  not  follow  that  because  I  need 
a  certain  quantity  of  material  food  per  day,  that 
I  shall  be  better  off  with  twenty  times  the  quantity. 
Every  need  has  its  particular  measure,  and  an 
overplus  may  be  as  hurtful  as  a  lack.  To  die 
of  thirst  and  to  be  drowned  by  a  flood  are  both 
negations  of  life. 

It  does  not  trouble  us  therefore  to  see  the  poor 
child  playing  with  an  old  stick  tied  up  with  rags, 
while  the  rich  child  has  a  large  cupboard  filled 
with  costly  mechanical  toys,  because  we  know 
that  the  poor  child  is  not  only  in  most  cases 
happier  at  the  time,  but  also  exercising  its  power 
of  imagination  and  other  qualities  which  go  to 
make  up  the  fulness  of  life.  The  elaborately 
finished  models  which  pass  as  toys  tend  to  dis- 
courage these.  But  it  does  trouble  us  to  note 
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that  for  lack  of  sufficient  and  suitable  food  the 
child  is  rickety  or  anaemic,  or  that  for  lack  of  fresh 
air  it  is  consumptive,  for  we  know  that  these 
are  evils  which  will  limit  and  hamper  his  powers 
of  body  and  mind  in  all  his  coming  years,  putting 
him  at  a  disadvantage  in  his  work  and  in  his 
leisure,  making  all  his  life  less  valuable  to  himself 
and  to  the  community.  Yet  money  stands  alike 
for  toys  and  for  food. 

The  Need  of  a  Standard. 

Students  of  Poverty  therefore  have  to  find 
and  apply  a  standard  by  which  to  measure  the 
extent  and  degree  of  existing  poverty,  and  this 
standard  is  not  an  arbitrary  one  of  custom  or 
fancy,  but  must  be  based  upon  a  scientific  investi- 
gation of  what  goods  and  conditions  are  necessary 
to  human  powers,  and  to  what  degree.  These 
will  vary  slightly  among  individuals,  of  course, 
but  are  capable  of  definite  statement  for  the 
average.  The  proverb  that  what  is  one  man's 
meat  is  another  man's  poison,  however  true, 
may  be  disregarded,  because  we  are  not  concerned 
with  particular  commodities,  but  with  classes 
of  commodities.  If  a  man  cannot  digest  porridge, 
he  will  digest  in  some  form  the  same  essential 
food  constituents. 

Broadly  speaking,  these  human  powers  which 
may  be  marred  in  their  development  by  want 
of  means,  can  be  classified  under  three  heads, 
viz.,  physical,  mental  and  spiritual ;  or  to  put 
it  concretely,  the  powers  of  body,  mind  and 
character.  This  is  a  convenient  subdivision  for 
the  purposes  of  discussion,  but  it  must  always 
be  borne  in  mind  that  actually  they  are  inseparable. 
The  requisites  of  physical  are  on  the  whole  also 
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necessary  for  mental  and  moral  efficiency.  These 
latter  need  additional  means  of  development, 
but  for  men  in  general,  presuppose  a  healthy 
body.  Similarly,  mind  and  character  have  a 
far  greater  effect  upon  bodily  health  than  is 
recognised  in  many  quarters  ;  sobriety,  cheerful- 
ness and  self-control  are  as  necessary  in  their 
way  as  good  food  and  fresh  air.  They  do  not 
take  the  place  of  each  other,  but  work  together. 
All  the  same,  sub-division  for  discussion  we  must 
have. 

1.  Physical. 

It  is  with  regard  to  physical  efficiency  that 
the  necessary  standard  can  be  most  easily  deter- 
mined, because  so  many  of  the  factors  are  material, 
and  therefore  capable  of  measurement  in  amount, 
and  of  expression,  for  any  given  time  and  place, 
in  money  equivalents.  Experiments  have  been 
carried  out  with  adequately  large  bodies  of  men 
to  determine  the  quantities  of  food-elements 
which  are  needful,  and  researches  have  been  made 
with  a  view  of  ascertaining  the  least  amounts  of 
clothing,  air-space  in  houses,  materials  for  light 
and  heat,  cleaning  and  other  necessaries  of  modern 
life.  In  later  chapters  the  results  of  these  investi- 
gations will  be  given  in  greater  detail,  and  we 
shall  have  to  inquire  what  proportion  of  our 
population  fails  to  reach  the  minimum  standard 
in  these  respects. 

2.  Mental. 

When  we  pass  to  the  requirements  for  mental 
efficiency,  our  arithmetic  begins  to  fail  us.  It 
is  true  that  we  are  still  moving  in  the  region  of 
material  conditions,  to  a  certain  extent ;  schools 
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and  libraries  come  within  the  administration 
of  quantities-surveyors,  and  are  paid  for  in  definite 
amounts  ;  teachers  are  needed  in  ascertainable 
numbers,  and  the  average  cost  is  discoverable. 
But  it  is  a  vexed  question  how  much  of  this  cost 
is  borne  by  the  poor  themselves,  and  it  is  certain 
that  intellectual  development  depends  on  per- 
sonal association  with  minds  of  many  varieties, 
an  association  which  is  not  obtainable  by  great 
multitudes,  owing  to  the  modern  action  of  civilis- 
ation in  massing  our  population  in  distinct  localities 
according  to  their  social  grades,  which  means 
for  the  most  part  according  to  their  financial 
status.  It  is  clear  that  the  means  which  allow 
of  freer  movement  among  different  classes  afford 
greater  opportunities  of  mental  development, 
but  it  is  not  clear  that  these  opportunities  will 
be  taken,  and  there  are  some  classes  whose  members 
cannot  be  considered  poor,  but  are  narrowed 
in  outlook  by  the  very  conditions  which  make 
them  "  comfortable." 

3.     Moral. 

It  is  the  same  with  character.  No  one  with 
any  actual  experience  of  the  conditions  of  life 
in  the  districts  in  which  our  poor  are  massed  can 
doubt  that  the  insobriety  and  hooliganism  which 
are  such  grave  reproaches  to  our  modern  city 
life  are  partly  due  to  economic  causes.  Men 
and  women  are  in  a  sense  driven  to  make  the 
public-house  their  social  centre  because  the 
narrow  tenements  they  call  their  homes  cannot 
be  used  as  such.  Lads  find  their  most  imme- 
diately profitable  employment  in  callings  that 
leave  them  stranded  when  they  reach  the  years 
of  manhood,  because  they  have  no  skilled  trade, 
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and  these  are  led  by  the  natural  congregation 
in  the  streets  in  idle  gangs  to  vent  their  energies 
in  larrikinism  and  gambling.  Yet  it  is  not  only 
those  whose  homes  are  pitiful  who  lose  character 
in  the  public-house,  nor  only  those  lads  described 
above  who  prefer  the  idle  irresponsibility  of  the 
street. 

In  estimating  the  extent  of  poverty  then, 
we  have  to  rely  most  on  the  test  of  means  of 
physical  efficiency,  and  in  an  introductory  sketch 
like  the  present  it  will  be  sufficient  for  our  purpose. 
We  must  inquire  what  the  necessary  material 
means  of  efficiency  are,  and  what  are  their  respec- 
tive amounts.  When  this  standard  is  fixed,  it 
can  be  translated  for  any  given  time  and  place 
into  terms  of  income.  This  will  give  us  what 
is  now  called  a  "  Poverty  Line,"  and  if  we  can 
discover  what  proportion  of  our  people  have 
an  income  falling  below  the  line,  we  have  a  rough 
measure  of  the  extent  of  the  evil  to  be  faced. 
But  it  must  be  borne  continually  in  mind  that 
it  is  necessarily  an  under-statement,  because  from 
any  point  of  view  physical  efficiency  is  not  enough, 
and  does  not  by  any  means  necessarily  secure 
the  mental  and  moral  efficiency  that  is  required. 
This  last  may  demand  conditions  which  require 
more  expenditure  for  its  attainment. 

Removal  of  Cause  the  only  Cure. 

Having  determined  as  well  as  we  can  the  extent 
of  poverty,  the  next  step  will  be  to  try  to  discover 
the  causes.  This  brings  us  to  controversial 
ground,  for  very  many  have  already  made  up 
their  minds  one  way  or  the  other,  and  are  led  to 
their  conclusions  more  by  their  preconceived 
notions  than  by  a  dispassionate  study  of  the 
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evidence.  The  student  must  do  his  best  to  dis- 
regard the  controversies  except  in  so  far  as  they 
indicate  the  evidence  which  is  to  be  analysed 
and  judged.  The  materials  must  be  sifted,  in 
spite  of  the  dust,  for  we  cannot  hope  to  find  the 
remedy  or  remedies  until  the  causes  are  determined. 
The  only  real  cure  of  any  disease  must  include 
the  removal  of  the  cause.  We  must  remember 
also  that  while  from  the  point  of  view  of  knowledge 
the  dispassionate  attitude  of  science  is  indispen- 
able,  the  great  problems  of  practical  life,  of  which 
Poverty  is  one  of  the  greatest,  cannot  be  brought 
to  actual  solution  without  touching  the  passions 
and  prejudices  of  men,  for  good  as  well  as  for 
evil ;  the  controversy  is  even  in  its  bitterness 
a  measure  of  the  importance  of  the  matter  for 
human  life  and  of  the  power  that  is  bringing  it 
to  solution.  The  student  is  not  invited  to  be  a 
bloodless  creature  without  emotion  or  enthusiasm  ; 
he  is  only  asked  to  suspend  these  while  the  judg- 
ment is  being  formed,  in  order  that  they  may 
work  with  no  less  force  but  with  greater  accuracy 
in  the  action  to  which  the  judgment  is  a  necessary 
prelude,  and  without  which  the  formation  of  the 
judgment  is  merely  an  idle  pastime. 

We  must,  therefore,  examine  all  the  alleged 
causes  of  poverty,  and  test  them  by  the  evidence 
at  our  disposal  and  in  the  light  of  the  conclusions 
so  obtained,  to  consider  the  remedies  that  have 
been  put  forward.  If  in  this  we  cannot  avoid 
touching  upon  what  is  also  the  material  of  party 
politics,  it  will  only  be  in  strict  relation  to  the 
effect  of  these  proposed  measures  upon  poverty, 
and  not  with  regard  to  the  persons  or  parties 
who  have  put  them  forward.  The  matter  is 
one  which  no  party  can  avoid  in  the  coming  years, 
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and  the  need  is  that  men  of  all  parties  should  be 
educated  in  the  facts  concerning  it.  Nothing 
is  of  greater  importance  than  this  wastage  of  human 
life,  whether  we  look  at  it  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  men  and  women  themselves  who  "  for  lack 
of  means  "  must  travel  along  life's  highway  halt 
and  blind  and  maimed,  to  be  pitied  the  more, 
and  not  the  less,  that  often  they  do  not  know 
how  much  of  life  they  might  have  had ;  or  from 
the  national  standpoint,  considering  the  enormous 
loss  the  community  suffers,  not  only  because  it 
has  to  bear  the  burden  which  the  incapacity  of 
so  many  puts  upon  it,  but  because  it  is  deprived 
of  the  true  wealth-producing  powers  which  these 
might  have  exercised  had  they  been  enabled  to 
reach  "  the  just  development  of  their  natural 
powers." 


CHAPTER  II 

THE  CRITERION   OF   POVERTY. 


"It  is  a  condition  in  which  the  food,  warmth 
and  clothing  which  are  necessary  for  the  mere 
maintenance  of  the  functions  of  the  body  in  their 
normal  state  cannot  be  obtained  ;  in  which  men, 
women  and  children  are  forced  to  crowd  into  dens 
wherein  decency  is  abolished,  and  the  most  ordinary 
conditions  of  healthful  existence  are  impossible 
of  attainment  ...  in  which  the  prospect  of 
even  steady  and  honest  industry  is  a  life  of  unsuccess- 
ful battling  with  hunger,  rounded  by  a  pauper's 
grave." — T.  H.  HUXLEY,  "  The  Struggle  for  Existence 
in  Human  Society." 


IN  all  modern  science,  measurement  plays  a 
most  important  part.  It  is  important  not 
only  because  exact  measurement  enables  us  to 
solve  a  greater  number  of  individual  problems 
with  precision,  but  because  without  it  our  general 
conclusions  themselves  are  in  danger  of  being 
false.  A  general  conclusion  is  very  different  from 
what  goes  by  the  name  of  a  general  impression. 
The  former  is  a  result  of  investigation  stated 
broadly,  so  as  to  be  applicable  to  a  class,  while 
needing  to  be  qualified  in  particulars  for  individual 
cases.  The  latter  is  merely  the  vague  and  inexact 
notion  which  has  been  formed  in  our  own  minds 
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by  unsifted,  uncompared  and  unmeasured  experi- 
ences. By  sifting  we  sort  out  the  things  we  have 
seen  and  heard  truly  from  those  which  have  been 
erroneous  ;  by  comparison  with  the  experience 
of  others  we  enlarge  the  field  of  observation, 
and  correct  the  bias  in  various  directions  to  which 
we  are  all  liable ;  by  measurement  we  make 
both  the  sifting  and  the  comparison  more  effective, 
and  introduce  the  element  of  proportion  which 
is  so  necessary  to  truth. 

No  investigation  of  Poverty  can  neglect  these 
precautions.  Measurement,  of  course,  is  indis- 
pensable for  the  answer  to  the  question,  What 
is  the  extent  of  Poverty  ?  It  is  no  less  necessary 
to  the  inquiry  which  that  presupposes,  How  do 
you  determine  Poverty  ?  For  we  can  only 
determine  by  means  of  a  standard.  At  the  time 
of  the  great  miners'  strike  in  the  early  years  of 
the  last  decade,  a  lady  expressed  to  me  her 
opinion  that  £i  a  week  was  a  very  good  wage  for 
a  miner.  If  that  meant  anything,  it  was  that 
a  miner  and  his  family  could  well  be  maintained 
on  that  sum.  My  own  conviction  was  that  the 
amount  was  quite  inadequate,  but  in  the  absence 
of  a  recognised  standard  it  was  impossible  to 
bring  the  matter  to  judgment. 

Of  late  years  it  has  been  the  aim  of  investigators 
to  establish  such  a  criterion,  not  for  miners  only, 
but  for  people  in  general  for  whom  no  special 
state  is  required  by  their  particular  avocation. 
We  are  not  concerned  with  those  who  must  dress 
in  a  certain  way  and  live  in  certain  quarters  of 
fashion,  in  order  to  fulfil  what  is  expected  of  them 
in  connection  with  their  duties.  Such  may  be 
poor  relatively  to  others  of  their  class  and  find  it 
a  hard  strain  to  make  both  ends  meet,  but  they 
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are  not  poor  in  the  more  nearly  absolute  sense  with 
which  we  are  here  concerned,  unless  the  expendi- 
ture required  of  them  in  one  direction,  such  as 
dress,  should  entrench  upon  that  which  nature 
demands  in  another,  such  as  food.  At  the  present 
moment  we  are  concerned  with  a  general  standard 
of  living,  applicable  to  those  who  are  not  restricted 
in  any  particular  way. 

Mr.  Seebohm  Rowntree's  Criterion. 

The  questions  to  be  answered  are  these  :  What 
are  the  things  that  people  must  have  to  maintain 
them  in  efficiency  ?  How  much  of  each  kind  ? 
and  What  is  the  cost  ? 

Mr.  Seebohm  Rowntree  has  made  an  attempt 
to  answer  these  in  very  thorough  fashion,  by 
classifying  the  primary  needs  under  the  heads 
of  Food,  Housing,  Clothing,  Fuel  and  Light, 
and  Sundries.*  The  amount  and  cost  of  each 
of  these,  after  such  careful  analysis  as  conditions 
allow,  give  together  a  money  standard  which 
determines  what  is  now  generally  known  as  the 
Poverty  Line.  It  is  not  possible  to  give  here 
such  a  detailed  examination  of  these  needs  as 
may  be  found  in  his  pages,  but  as  his  results  have 
become  for  the  time  being  at  least  the  accepted 
standard  of  most  writers  and  speakers  on  the 
subject,  it  is  necessary  to  give  an  outline  of  the 
methods  by  which  they  have  been  reached,  and 
to  add  such  observations  as  seem  necessary. 

It  may  be  assumed  for  the  moment  that  the 
classification  of  the  needs  just  quoted  is  adequate  ; 
it  certainly  does  not  admit  anything  which  is 
superfluous.  We  can  therefore  pass  on  to  the 
second  and  third  of  the  questions  to  be  answered, 

*  "  Poverty,  A  Study  of  Town  Life,"  Chap.  iv. 
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which  refer  to  the  quantities  under  each  head 
and  the  cost. 

Food. — This  item  is  of  all  those  included 
the  most  susceptible  to  exact  measurement, 
and  has  been  the  subject  of  experiment  by  physio- 
logical experts.  The  conclusions  of  Prof.  Atwater 
and  Drs.  Noel  Paton  and  Dunlop,  the  authorities 
on  whom  Mr.  Rowntree  relies,  may  be  taken  as 
decisive.  The  standard  adopted  requires  that 
a  man  should  have  a  diet  which  yields  "  3,500 
calories  of  energy  value  and  125  grams  of  protein 
per  day."  A  calorie  is  the  amount  of  heat  re- 
quired to  raise  I  kilogram  of  water  i°  centigrade, 
and  protein  is  tissue-forming  material.  The  next 
step  is  to  translate  this  into  terms  of  ordinary 
food,  since  these  requisites  cannot  be  obtained 
under  such  names  in  the  shops.  The  actual 
foodstuffs  we  consume  afford  them  in  varying 
measure,  and  there  are  other  considerations,  such 
as  procurability  and  palatability  to  be  taken 
into  account.  The  dietaries  of  our  workhouses 
and  prisons  are  the  result  of  a  good  deal  of  experi- 
ence in  such  translation,  and  Mr.  Rowntree  has 
worked  out  a  result  which  is  fairly  accurate  as 
regards  the  scientific  requirements  and  certainly 
does  not  err  on  the  side  of  excess.  "  The  standard 
here  adopted  is  therefore  less  generous  than  that 
which  would  be  required  by  the  Local  Government 
Board." 

Once  stated  in  terms  of  bread,  porridge,  margar- 
ine, milk,  and  so  forth,  it  is  possible  to  arrive  at 
an  approximate  statement  of  the  cost.  A  man 
needs  more  than  a  woman,  and  children  of  different 
ages  naturally  differ  also  in  the  amounts  required, 
but  the  differences  around  the  average  are  not 
great.  It  may  be  put  briefly,  therefore,  after 
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examining  the  general  level  of  prices  for  a  dietary 
which  contains  the  necessary  elements  in  a  pro- 
curable and  palatable  form,  that  an  adult  needs 
35.  and  a  child  2s.  3d.  a  week  for  food. 

Rent. — Under  present  conditions  of  civilis- 
ation, notwithstanding  some  notable  advocates 
of  an  open-air  life,  rent  forms  an  inevitable  item 
in  the  budget  of  necessaries,  and  any  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  poor  to  evade  it  is  usually 
attended  with  disastrous  consequences.  The 
question  then  arises,  What  standard  of  accommo- 
dation can  we  find,  and  what  is  the  average  cost 
of  such  ?  But  after  stating  the  question,  Mr. 
Rowntree  gives  it  up  as  too  difficult,  in  view  of 
the  inability  of  every  family  to  find  the  needful 
minimum  accommodation,  if  it  were  determined. 
He  therefore  takes  refuge  in  the  actual  average 
rent  paid  by  the  wage-earning  classes  in  York, 
as  being  certainly  no  more  than  ought  to  be  paid, 
"  rent  being  almost  the  first  thing  in  which  a  poor 
family  will  try  to  economise."  This  approximate 
standard  of  rent  works  out  as  under  : — * 

Number  of  Rooms  12345 

Average  Rent  1/7       2/6       3/6       4/7       5/9 

Clothing. — Here,  too,  we  are  without  the 
guidance  of  an  exact  scientific  standard.  The 
two  necessary  functions  of  clothing  are  warmth 
and  decency.  With  the  latter  science  is  not  con- 
cerned at  all,  and  for  the  former  the  conditions 
are  too  variable  and  complex  to  formulate  any 
standard  which  could  serve  any  useful  purpose. 
At  the  same  time  the  limit  of  requirements  is 

*  "  There  is,  however,  no  doubt  that  the  rents  in  all 
the  great  towns  are  considerably  higher  than  in  York." 
— "  Poverty,"  p.  164. 
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fairly  rigid.  Custom  exacts  a  certain  standard 
as  regards  decency,  and  any  glaring  departure 
from  it  would  lead  to  trouble  from  employers, 
teachers,  neighbours,  or  even  the  police.  To 
a  certain  extent  it  is  also  custom  which  determines 
the  amount  of  warmth  which  is  expected  from 
clothing  ;  no  doubt  many  a  street  urchin  is  quite 
comfortable  in  garments  which  would  cause 
grave  inconvenience,  or  even  illness,  to  those 
brought  up  in  more  prosperous  circumstances. 
One  remembers  the  answer  given  by  a  Canadian 
Indian  to  the  Governor  who  marvelled  at  his 
scanty  garb  in  the  depth  of  winter — "  Me  all 
face."  Mr.  Rowntree  therefore  feels  shut  up  to 
actual  experience  in  deciding  upon  the  least  sum 
on  which  a  family  can  be  clothed.  He  and  his 
helpers  made  a  large  number  of  inquiries  among 
working  folk  themselves  as  to  the  minimum 
necessary.  In  the  case  of  the  man  the  inquiry 
ran,  "  What  in  your  opinion  is  the  very  lowest 
sum  upon  which  a  man  can  keep  himself  in 
clothing  for  a  year  ?  The  clothing  should  be  ade- 
quate to  keep  the  man  in  health,  and  should  not 
be  so  shabby  as  to  injure  his  chances  of  obtaining 
respectable  employment.  Apart  from  these  two 
conditions  the  clothing  to  be  the  most  economical 
obtainable."* 

Similar  inquiries  were  made  by  lady  helpers 
concerning  the  needs  of  women  and  children. 
The  answers  were  carefully  compared  and  checked 
item  by  item,  all  estimates  which  appeared  too 
high  being  eliminated  and  an  average  struck 
of  the  remainder.  As  a  result  the  following 
amounts  appeared.  For  a  man,  265.  per  year, 
or  6d.  per  week,  and  the  same  for  a  woman. 
*  "  Poverty,"  p.  109. 
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Children   under  sixteen   years  of   age,   22S.   per 
year,  or  5d.  per  week. 

Fuel  and  Sundries. — The  same  method  was 
pursued  for  these  as  for  clothing.  Fuel  and  light 
are  fairly  constant  in  amount  and  price,  and 
such  articles  of  common  use  as  soap  did  not  give 
much  trouble.  But  there  was  difficulty  about 
sundries  in  general.  "  If  we  have  to  buy  anything 
extra,  such  as  pots  and  pans,  we  have  to  spend 
less  on  food,  that's  all."  So  Mr.  Rowntree  allows 
is.  lod.  for  fuel,  for  an  average  family,  and  2d. 
per  head  for  all  other  household  items,  per  week. 

General  Conclusion. — Assuming  that  these 
items  comprise  all  that  is  really  necessary  for 
efficiency  under  modern  conditions,  we  arrive 
at  a  possible  standard  by  which  to  measure 
poverty.  I  borrow  Mr.  Rowntree's  Table. 

TABLE  SHOWING  THE  MINIMUM  NECESSARY  EXPENDITURE 
PER  WEEK  FOR  FAMILIES  OF  VARIOUS  SIZES. 


Family. 

Food. 

Rent. 

Household 
Sundries. 

Total. 

man 

3/- 

2/6 

71- 

woman 

3/~ 

it 

2/6 

71- 

man  and  i  woman 

6/- 

(<y  If*    \ 

3/2 

n/8 

man,     woman,  I  child 

8/3 

I          \ 

3/9 

14/6 

man,     woman,  2  children 
man,     woman,  3  children 

10/6 
12/9 

)4/-{ 

4/4 
4/1  1 

18/10 

21/8 

man,     woman,  4  children 

I5/- 

}/ 

5/6 

26/- 

man,     woman,  5  children 

17/3 

6/1 

28/10 

man,  I  woman,  6  children 

19/6 

S/6\ 

6/8 

31/8 

i  man,  i  woman,  7  children 

21/9 

7/3 

34/6 

i  man,  i  woman,  8  children 

24/- 

V 

7/10 

37/4 
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Criticisms  of  the  Standard. 

Let  us  now  ask  what  this  standard  means. 
On  the  one  hand  it  does  not  mean  that  families, 
let  us  say  of  six  people,  cannot  muddle  along 
on  less  than  26s.  per  week ;  they  not  only 
can,  but  do.  What  is  meant  is  that  they  cannot 
live  on  less  and  at  the  same  time  maintain  physical 
efficiency.  As  to  this  there  cannot  be  any 
serious  question.  It  is  true  that  Mrs.  Bosanquet 
criticised  these  results  as  placing  the  food  require- 
ments too  high,  but  the  criticism  was  based  on 
a  misapprehension  of  the  scientific  data,  and  I 
do  not  believe  that  the  suggestion  has  been 
renewed.  It  may  be  taken  that  the  standard 
could  not  possibly  be  reduced,  and  that  therefore 
any  family  in  receipt  of  less  than  the  income 
given  in  the  table  is  in  poverty,  in  the  sense  that 
health  and  efficiency  are  suffering.  This  relates, 
be  it  understood,  to  the  towns. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  does  it  mean  that 
a  healthy  and  efficient  life  can  be  lived  on  these 
respective  amounts  ?  That  the  children  will 
be  or  might  be  delivered  from  those  weaknesses 
and  diseases  which  are  the  inevitable  results 
of  overcrowding  and  underfeeding  ?  That  with 
this  standard  the  "  just  development  "  of  the 
merely  physical  powers  can  be  reached  ? 

This  is  the  point  of  view  from  which  Mr.  Rown- 
tree's  results  require  the  most  criticism.  One 
can  quite  appreciate  the  natural  desire  not  to 
appear  an  alarmist  or  a  sentimentalist,  which 
has  resulted  in  the  standard  being  put  in  every 
item  as  low  as  possible.  Yet  the  reasons  for 
avoiding  an  under-statement  of  the  extent  of 
poverty  seem  to  be  at  least  as  weighty  as  those 
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for  avoiding  an  over-statement.  The  latter  will 
certainly  render  one's  case  more  vulnerable  to 
the  criticisms  of  those  who  always  assume  that 
poverty  is  greatly  exaggerated  and  generally 
might  be  avoided,  if  character  were  more  satis- 
factory, and  if  successfully  criticised  will  probably 
fail  to  carry  conviction  to  the  public  even  in  so  far  as 
it  is  sound.  But  if,  as  all  authorities  are  agreed, 
there  are  grave  dangers  to  the  State  in  the  under- 
feeding, insufficient  clothing,  unhealthy  housing, 
and  so  on  of  the  people,  the  under-statement 
of  these  things  is  a  very  serious  matter.  We  have 
set  out  to  find  if  possible  a  scientific  Poverty 
LinCj  and  in  the  investigation  we  should  proceed 
on  simple  scientific  lines,  so  far  as  these  are  open 
to  us,  caring  neither  for  what  one  side  or  the 
other  will  say.  But  if  the  effect  upon  the  pre- 
judices of  the  public  is  to  be  weighed,  it  seems 
to  be  a  much  graver  risk  to  lull  the  nation  into 
a  sense  of  false  security,  to  accustom  it  to  an 
untrue  standard  of  living  as  a  satisfactory  one, 
than  to  incur  the  displeasure  of  optimists  or  to 
come  into  conflict  with  the  Charity  Organisation 
Society. 

It  will  be  well  then  to  take  these  items  one 
by  one,  and  afterwards  to  consider  the  standard 
as  a  whole. 

Food. 

In  the  matter  of  food,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
standard  was  reached  on  scientific  grounds, 
and  seems  so  far  to  be  beyond  criticism.  Moreover, 
it  is  largely  corroborated  by  the  experience  of 
the  Bradford  Municipality  in  the  feeding  of  school- 
children. In  making  preparation  for  the  thorough 
administration  of  the  Act,  the  Medical  Officer 
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Dr.  Crowley,  worked  out  the  food  values  necessary, 
and  these  were  translated  with  the  help  of  Miss 
Cuff,  the  Cookery  Superintendent,  into  a  series 
of  practical  menus.  In  the  Report  issued  by 
the  Education  Committee,  Dr.  Crowley  gives 
the  actual  cost  of  each  meal  per  child,  and  states 
that  the  cost  per  diem,  allowing  three  meals, 
is  4^d.  On  this  basis  he  reckons  that  a  family 
of  five  children,  with  father  and  mother,  might 
be  fed  for  i8s.  8d.  per  week.  But  "if  of  the 
seventeen  dinners  the  two  cheapest  meat  and 
the  cheapest  vegetarian  dinners  (including  two 
of  the  cheese  dinners)  are  chosen,  the  total  cost 
is  brought  down  to  175.  3£d.  per  week."*  It 
will  be  seen  that  on  Mr.  Rown tree's  scale  the 
same  family  would  need  173.  3d. 

Even  here,  however,  we  must  add  a  small 
criticism.  The  amount  would  be  sufficient  if  the 
money  were  laid  out  to  the  very  best  advantage, 
and  the  cooking  were  done  with  knowledge. 
It  scarcely  needs  pointing  out  that  the  vast 
majority  of  the  poor  have  not  the  knowledge, 
and  that  they  are  not  likely  to  have  it  for  a  long 
time  yet.  Even  if  the  information  were  put  in 
their  hands  in  the  practicable  shape  to  which 
it  has  been  reduced  in  Mr.  Rowntree's  dietary 
and  the  Bradford  menus,  we  cannot  assume  that 
the  women  of  the  class  concerned  have  had  the 
training  in  scientific  cookery  which  would  enable 
them  to  use  them  without  waste,  nor  that  in  private 
households  they  would  go  through  the  period  of 
getting  accustomed  to  the  new  diet  which  the 
Bradford  experience  found  to  be  attended  with 

*  Report  to  the  City  of  Bradford  Education  Com- 
mittee, September  26th,  1907,  p.  7. 
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discomfort  in  some  cases.*  But  the  most  serious 
consideration  is  that  neither  in  buying  nor  in  the 
preparation  of  food  do  individual  parents  find 
themselves  on  a  level  with  a  body  like  the  Bradford 
Corporation.  Poor  people  must  buy  in  small 
quantities,  and  at  the  shops  in  their  neighbour- 
hoods, which  expect  a  profit  on  wholesale  prices, 
to  pay  the  cost  of  retailing,  including  a  living 
for  the  shopkeeper.  Neither  can  they  command 
the  convenient  but  costly  apparatus  which  is 
used  at  the  Cooking  Centres,  but  must  put  up 
with  grates  of  all  kinds  and  utensils  that  are 
cheap  and  easily  kept  in  small  tenements.  All 
these  considerations  show  that  there  is  a  con- 
siderable margin  of  waste  inevitable,  and  that 
in  order  to  get  the  same  amount  of  food  value 
there  must  be  a  proportionately  larger  expenditure 
on  actual  foodstuffs  by  the  poor.  Even  here, 
then,  Mr.  Rowntree's  estimate  must  be  increased 
if  it  is  to  be  a  practical  as  well  as  a  scientific 
minimum. 

Housing. 

Passing  on  to  the  matter  of  Housing,  we  have 
already  seen  that  all  attempt  to  determine  what 
is  necessary  has  been  abandoned.  The  reason 
for  it  seems  hardly  adequate.  If  it  be  a  fact 
that  the  needful  minimum  accommodation  could 
not  be  obtained  by  every  family,  even  if  they  had 
the  means,  those  families  are  still  below  the  poverty 
line,  which  cannot  find  the  rent  for  such  accom- 
modation even  if  it  were  available.  Rather  one 
would  say  that  a  much  larger  number  are  com- 
pulsorily  in  a  condition  of  poverty  as  long  as, 
in  spite  of  being  able  to  afford  better  housing, 
*  Ibid,  p.  4. 
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there  is  not  enough  to  go  round.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  we  have  a  considerable  body  of  data  in 
the  statistics  of  our  Medical  Officers  for  the 
determination  of  the  amount  of  accommodation 
necessary  for  health.  We  know  that  the  actual 
accommodation  which  the  working  class  generally 
are  forced  to  put  up  with,  and  in  too  many  cases 
have  so  been  educated  to  prefer,  is  exceedingly 
inimical  to  their  efficiency.  It  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  there  is  a  marked  difference  between 
the  death-rates  of  those  who  live  in  homes  of 
five  rooms  and  upwards,  and  of  those  who  have 
to  do  with  fewer.  It  is  also  agreed  that  it  is 
unhealthy  to  live  and  sleep  in  the  same  room. 
There  is  a  minimum  amount  of  air-space  needfui 
for  each  person  ;  Prof.  Huxley  put  it  at  800  cubic 
feet,  the  Army  Regulations  require  600  cubic 
feet  for  men  in  barracks,  the  Metropolitan  Police 
450,  and  the  Poor  Law  500  per  adult.  Take  it 
at  the  Poor  Law  standard,  and  it  will  be  seen 
that  a  family  of  two  parents  and  five  children, 
counting  one  of  the  children  as  an  adult,  and 
allowing  half  the  space  for  each  remaining  child, 
will  need  a  sleeping  space  of  2,500  cubic  feet  ; 
let  us  say,  one  room  15  feet  by  10  feet  by  10  feet 
for  father,  mother  and  two  youngest  children, 
and  a  smaller  one  10  feet  by  TO  feet  by  10  feet 
for  the  grown-up  son  and  two  younger  boys, 
if  the  family  will  divide  so  conveniently.  They 
will  also  want  a  living  room  of  at  least  the  size 
of  the  larger  bedroom,  allowing  for  their  not 
being  all  together  for  an  appreciable  part  of  the 
day,  and  certainly  ought  to  have  the  necessary 
offices,  scullery,  bathroom,  etc.  Now  no  one 
with  any  knowledge  of  town  rents  will  allege 
that  even  on  this  low  standard  it  is  possible 
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for  the  great  mass  of  working  men  to  get  such 
accommodation  for  55.  6d.,  especially  in  the 
bedrooms,  which  are  most  important.  Two  or 
three  shillings  per  week  at  least  should  be  added, 
especially  if  the  sanitary  conditions  are  to  be 
good. 

Clothing,  etc. 

With  regard  to  clothing,  and  sundries,  one 
general  criticism  may  here  suffice.  Again  all 
attempt  at  estimating  what  ought  to  be  had  is 
abandoned,  and  refuge  taken  in  what  is  usual, 
the  actual  expenditure  of  those  who  "  had  learned 
by  hard  experience  what  could  be  done  without, 
and  how  to  obtain  most  cheaply  that  which  was 
absolutely  necessary."*  Now,  it  is  not  a  question 
of  what  can  be  done  without  under  pressure, 
but  what  can  be  done  without  consistently  with 
health.  On  the  day  on  which  I  am  writing  this 
I  find  a  letter  in  the  daily  paper  from  one  who 
is  indignant  at  the  strictures  of  Sir  John  Gorst 
on  the  appearance  of  children  at  a  London  school ; 
it  contains  the  following  significant  sentence  : 
"  This  is  a  working  district,  and  one  cannot 
expect  rosy  cheeks."  What  does  this  mean  but 
that  working-class  parents  have  been  compelled 
to  accept  a  standard  of  life  under  which  "  one 
cannot  expect "  children  to  be  really  healthy, 
and  that  therefore  their  experience  of  what  can 
be  done  without  is  not  at  all  a  safe  one  to  adopt  ? 
It  is  possible  that  many  men  do  spend  no  more 
than  265.  a  year  on  coats,  waistcoats,  trousers, 
hats,  boots,  shirts,  and  all  the  rest,  but  I  doubt 
very  much  whether  they  obtain  all  these  out  of 

*  Rowntree,  "  Poverty,"  p.  107. 
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their  wages.  It  seems  only  possible  by  taking 
account  of  the  enormous  amount  of  cast-off 
clothing  which  in  one  way  and  another  is  dis- 
tributed among  them  on  the  ground  that  they 
are  poor,  in  which  case  the  charity  ought  not 
to  be  allowed  to  lower  the  standard  of  income 
by  which  the  question  whether  or  not  a  man  is 
poor  shall  be  determined.*  In  the  same  way  it 
is  hard  to  see  how  2d.  a  week  per  head  can  possibly 
include,  as  it  seems  intended  to  do,  all  materials 
for  cleaning,  lighting  and  mending,  with  necessary 
renewals  of  household  gear  and  furniture,  which 
must  wear  out  even  in  poor  households. 

In  fixing  an  income  which  is  to  be  used  as  a 
general  dividing  line  between  those  who  are  poor 
and  those  who  are  merely  not  so  well  off  as  they 
would  like  to  be,  everything  must  be  included 
which  would  by  its  absence  be  inimical  to  the 
maintenance  of  physical  efficiency,  even  if  we 
agree  that  no  more  than  that  is  to  be  asked  for. 
Also,  everything  so  included  should  be  obtainable 
by  the  family's  own  income.  Whatever  comes 
by  charity  is  evidence  for  their  poverty  rather 
than  against  it. 

Mr.  Rowntree's  own  Criticism. 

If  these  criticisms  are  sound,  the  scale  will 
have  to  be  raised  in  all  grades  by  a  very  con- 
siderable percentage,  before  we  come  to  Mr. 
Rowntree's  own  criticism  of  his  standard,  which 
is  most  informing  and  shows  that  he  at  any  rate 
quite  understands  the  case.  He  says,  "  Let  us 
clearly  understand  what  merely  physical  efficiency 
means.  A  family  living  upon  the  scale  allowed 

*  Cf.  Mrs.  Bosanquet,  "  Rich  and  Poor,"  p.  84. 
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for  in  this  estimate  must  never  spend  a  penny 
on  railway  fare  or  omnibus.  They  must  never 
go  into  the  country  unless  they  walk.  They 
must  never  purchase  a  halfpenny  newspaper 
or  spend  a  penny  to  buy  a  ticket  for  a  popular 
concert.  They  must  write  no  letters  to  absent 
children,  for  they  cannot  afford  to  pay  the  postage. 
They  must  never  contribute  anything  to  their 
church  or  chapel,  or  give  any  help  to  a  neigh- 
bour which  costs  them  money.  They  cannot 
save,  nor  can  they  join  sick  club  or  Trade  Union, 
because  they  canot  pay  the  necessary  subscriptions. 
The  children  must  have  no  pocket-money  for 
dolls,  marbles  or  sweets.  The  father  must  smoke 
no  tobacco  and  must  drink  no  beer.  The  mother 
must  never  buy  any  pretty  clothes  for  herself 
or  for  her  children,  the  character  of  the  family 
wardrobe,  as  of  the  family  diet,  being  governed 
by  the  regulation,  '  Nothing  must  be  bought 
but  that  which  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
maintenance  of  physical  health,  and  what  is 
bought  must  be  of  the  plainest  and  most  economical 
description.'  Should  a  child  fall  ill,  it  must 
be  attended  by  the  parish  doctor  ;  should  it  die, 
it  must  be  buried  by  the  parish.  Finally,  the  wage 
earner  must  never  be  absent  from  his  work  for 
a  single  day."* 

No  Margin  for  Insurance. 

It  is  obvious  that  some  of  these  conditions  are 
impossible.  In  many  towns  expenditure  of  money 
on  conveyance  is  necessary  to  the  earning  of  the 
wage  itself,  and  must  therefore  either  be  allowed 
for  in  the  framing  of  the  estimated  budget,  or 
be  deducted  from  the  wages  themselves  before 
*  "  Poverty,"  p.  133  f. 
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applying  the  standard.  Nor  is  it  in  the  power 
of  the  workman  to  say  that  he  will  not  be  absent 
from  work  for  a  single  day ;  there  are  many 
compulsory  holidays  which  must  be  taken,  besides 
the  days  on  which  the  work  waits  for  him,  but 
he  is  unfit  for  the  work.  Moreover,  no  family 
can  go  continuously  without  sickness  or  accidents. 
This  means  that  a  further  margin  must  be  allowed 
for  insurance  against  loss  of  income  from  these 
various  causes,  either  by  subscription  to  clubs 
or  societies  of  different  kinds  or  by  individual 
savings  against  the  rainy  day. 

The  Other  Sides  of  Life. 

We  now  come  to  a  larger  question,  which 
must  yet  be  disposed  of  in  fewer  words.  So  far 
we  have  been  considering  a  standard  for  physical 
efficiency  alone,  assuming  that  this  would  be 
attained  if  the  merely  physical  needs  were  met. 
But  is  this  true  ?  The  question  has  only  to  be 
asked  to  be  answered  in  the  negative.  No  one 
can  go  on  working  effectively  without  some  form 
of  recreation,  and  in  towns  this  recreation  is 
practically  impossible  without  some  cost.  More- 
over, even  the  most  sluggish  have  some  demands 
for  mental,  social  and  aesthetic  satisfaction, 
and  there  is  so  close  a  connection  between  the 
body  and  those  personal  factors  which  we  con- 
veniently sum  up  as  "  mind  "  that  damage  to 
one  means  damage  to  the  other.  We  may  deplore 
the  kind  of  social  satisfaction  which  is  sought  in 
the  public  house,  the  trashy  reading  which  seems 
to  us  worse  than  a  waste  of  time,  and  the  crude 
taste  which  loves  outrageous  "  f ewers "  and 
colours  in  dress,  and  gaudy  oleographs  on  the 
walls,  but  the  remedy  is  not  rigidly  to  repress 
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the  desires  which  lead  to  these,  but  to  give  them 
a  more  healthy  satisfaction.  So  far  as  they 
receive  satisfaction  which  is  not  in  itself  mis- 
chievous, but  only  crude,  they  have  a  potent 
influence  in  keeping  even  the  body  in  health. 
If  they  are  denied  altogether,  even  the  physical 
powers  will  protest  by  becoming  themselves 
inefficient. 

In  a  work  of  the  present  limits  it  is  impossible 
to  follow  up  these  criticisms  by  an  attempt  to 
determine  a  standard  which  shall  meet  them,  and 
it  will  therefore  be  convenient  still  to  make  use 
of  that  with  which  Mr.  Rowntree  has  provided 
us  by  such  excellent  pioneer  work.  But  it  will 
be  clear  that  any  results  which  may  be  reached 
by  its  application  will  only  assure  us  that  those 
who  fall  below  it  are  indeed  to  be  reckoned  as 
in  a  condition  of  poverty  which  constitutes  a 
grave  menace  to  the  well-being  of  the  State, 
and  that  no  assurance  is  given  that  those  who 
seem  to  be  above  it  are  "  not  poor."  These  criticisms 
are  important  because  there  is  a  tendency  to  take 
this  drawing  of  the  "  Poverty  Line  "  as  something 
which  is  a  settled  thing,  and  not,  as  its  author 
meant  it,  as  a  tentative  test  which  would  demon- 
strate that  in  York  poverty  was  a  deplorable 
fact  which  existed,  at  least  to  a  certain  extent, 
beyond  all  cavil. 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE   EXTENT  OF   POVERTY. 


"  The  pulse  of  the  social  conscience  has  been 
feeble  and  spasmodic  in  the  past ;  it  is  a  stronger 
and  more  persistent  force  in  modern  societies.  What 
is  wanted  is  light  and  guidance." — 

J.   A.   HOBSON,   "  The  Social  Conscience." 


IN  late  years  the  importance  of  discovering 
as  nearly  as  may  be  possible  the  actual 
extent  of  poverty  has  grown  to  be  increasingly 
recognised.  First  of  all,  inquiries  were  under- 
taken to  bring  to  some  valid  test  the  statements 
which  were  made  by  "  agitators  "  and  "  senti- 
mental philanthropists "  but  largely  discredited 
by  those  who  desired  to  avoid  the  application  of 
such  terms  to  themselves.  "  They  had,  for  the 
most  part,  been  undertaken  in  the  expectation 
that  a  sober  and  scientific  inquiry  would  prove 
the  exceptional  character  of  the  harrowing  inci- 
dents laid  bare  by  the  philanthropists,  and  un- 
sparingly quoted  by  the  new  agitators.  But  to 
the  genuine  surprise  alike  of  the  economists  and 
the  Trade  Union  leaders,  the  lurid  statements 
of  the  sensationalists  and  the  socialists  were, 
on  the  whole,  borne  out  by  the  statistics.  The 
stories  of  unmerited  misery  were  shown  to  be, 
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not  accidental  exceptions  to  a  general  condition 
of  moderate  well-being,  but  typical  instances  of 
the  average  existence  of  great  masses  of  the 
population."* 

Leaving  aside  for  the  time  the  point  as  to  misery 
being  merited  or  unmerited,  these  words  accurately 
sum  up  the  situation.  It  has  often  been  the 
function  of  philanthropy  to  call  attention  to  the 
existence  of  great  evils,  which  have  then  been 
verified  by  "  sober  and  scientific  inquiry  "  as  a 
preliminary  to  being  dealt  with  by  statesman- 
ship. But  to  justify  the  philanthropist  it  is 
sufficient  merely  to  show  that  a  large  though 
undefined  amount  of  detrimental  poverty  exists ; 
for  the  discovery  of  the  remedy  a  more  accurate 
diagnosis  is  needed  including  a  more  exact  measure- 
ment of  the  extent  than  is  expressed  by  such  a  term 
as  "great  masses."  It  has  been  the  great  merit 
of  investigators  like  the  Rt.  Hon.  Charles  Booth 
and  Mr.  Seebohm  Rowntree  that  they  have  carried 
out  their  epoch-making  surveys  of  the  poverty 
in  London  and  York  with  a  view  to  a  measurement 
as  nearly  exact  as  is  possible  in  the  nature  of 
things.  We  have  now  to  inquire  how  far  their 
results,  together  with  similar  investigations  in 
other  places,  and  the  more  general  statistical 
researches  which  have  been  made,  take  us  to  a 
final  conclusion. 

Incompleteness  of  Statistics. 

A  word  of  warning  must  here  be  given.  There 
is  in  common  use,  especially  on  political  platforms, 
a  figure  which  may  be  taken  by  the  unwary  to 
be  such  a  final  conclusion.  That  figure,  commonly 

*  "  History  of  Trade  Unionism,"  by  Sidney  and 
Beatrice  Webb,  p.  367. 
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put  at  twelve  millions,  may  or  may  not  be  true 
of  the  population  which  is  hovering  about  the 
Poverty  Line.  What  the  student  has  to  note 
is  that  it  is  not  the  direct  result  of  these  investi- 
gations, but  an  inference  from  them  which  has 
yet  to  be  subjected  to  many  tests. 

Of  course,  the  most  direct  and  theoretically 
simplest  method  of  discovering  what  proportion 
of  the  nation  lived  in  poverty  would  be  a  complete 
census  of  the  people  in  this  respect.  But  apart 
from  the  enormous  cost  of  the  machinery  required, 
there  are  other  difficulties  in  the  way  of  such 
an  attempt.  We  have  therefore  to  start  from 
what  has  been  achieved  in  localities,  and  inquire 
how  far  we  can  justly  apply  what  we  have  learnt 
in  these  to  the  whole  nation. 

York  and  London. 

We  have  already  considered  the  standard 
which  Mr.  Rowntree  used  to  discriminate  the 
people  below  the  Poverty  Line  from  those  above 
it.  It  must  here  be  added  that  he  makes  a  further 
distinction  of  Primary  and  Secondary  Poverty. 
Primary  Poverty  characterises  those  "  families 
whose  total  earnings  were  insufficient  to  obtain 
the  minimum  necessaries  for  the  maintenance  of 
merely  physical  efficiency  "  ;  Secondary  Poverty 
those  "  whose  total  earnings  would  have  been 
sufficient  for  the  maintenance  of  merely  physical 
efficiency  were  it  not  that  some  portion  of  it  was 
absorbed  by  other  expenditure,  either  useful  or 
wasteful." 

In  practice  both  he  and  Mr.  Booth  relied  on 
the  personal  judgment  of  their  investigators 
as  to  those  who  were  obviously  ill-nourished, 
ill-clad  and  in  other  essential  respects  ill-furnished 
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with  the  means  of  life.  This  supplied  the  total 
number  of  poor.  In  York,  the  test  outlined  above 
was  applied  to  this  undifferentiated  mass,  the 
number  of  those  in  Primary  Poverty  was  deter- 
mined and  the  result  subtracted  from  the  total 
number,  the  difference  being  those  in  Secondary 
Poverty.  As  a  result  it  appeared  that  9.9  per  cent. 
of  the  total  population,  or  practically  a  tenth, 
were  in  Primary,  and  17.93  per  cent,  were 
in  Secondary  Poverty,  making  a  total  of  27.84 
per  cent,  below  the  Poverty  Line.  In  London 
the  percentage  was  considered  to  be  30  per 
cent.  The  difference  may  be  accounted  for  by 
the  fact  that  the  York  inquiry  was  conducted 
in  an  unusually  prosperous  year,  or  it  may 
indicate  a  real  difference  to  the  disadvantage 
of  London.  At  any  rate,  the  results  are  not  very 
dissimilar,  and  the  deduction  seems  quite  justified 
that  it  is  a  "  startling  probability  that  from 
25  to  30  per  cent,  of  the  town  populations  of  the 
United  Kingdom  are  living  in  poverty."* 

Other  Towns. 

The  next  step  is  to  ask  whether  this  probability 
is  strengthened  by  what  is  known  of  the  other 
town  populations  in  comparison  with  London 
and  York.  Mr.  Charles  Booth's  opinion  is  entitled 
to  all  respect,  and  he  says,  "  I  have  indeed  long 
thought  that  other  cities,  if  similarly  tested, 
would  show  a  percentage  of  poverty  not  differing 
greatly  from  that  existing  in  London. "f  Of 
York,  Mr.  Rowntree  says,  "  Upon  the  whole, 
I  think  it  may  be  said  that,  viewed  from 

*  Rowntree,  "  Poverty,"  p.  301. 

f  Ibid,  p.  300.     Letter  to  Mr.  Rowutree. 
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the  industrial  standpoint,  the  conditions  in 
York  are  fairly  representative  of  the  average 
conditions  which  obtain  in  other  provincial 
towns."* 

Somewhat  similar  inquiries  have  been  made 
in  Dundee,  West  Ham  and  Manchester.  These 
investigations  have  certainly  revealed  the  existence 
of  the  same  conditions,  but  they  have  not  been 
carried  out  to  percentages  of  the  population. 
We  can  therefore  only  form  our  judgment  by 
careful  comparison  of  the  conditions  and  the 
likelihood  of  the  similarity  of  these  carrying  with 
it  a  similarity  of  extent.  An  intimate  knowledge 
of  West  Ham  convinces  me  that  it  is  a  more  than 
usually  poverty-stricken  area  in  comparison  with 
the  whole  of  London.  Probably  Manchester 
would  be  about  on  the  same  level  as  London,  and 
Dundee  somewhat  worse,  if  the  overcrowding 
be  taken  as  any  indication. 

There  is  nothing  to  show  that  there  is  not 
the  same  proportion  of  poverty  in  towns  generally, 
and  my  own  belief  is  that  the  estimate  of  30  per 
cent,  is  a  safe  one,  especially  considering  the 
reasons  given  for  allowing  a  larger  margin  in  the 
judgment  of  poverty.  But  it  must  be  noted  that 
we  are  now  moving  among  estimates  and  not 
ascertained  figures. 

Rural  Districts. 

The  question  now  arises,  What  of  the  population 
which  is  not  in  towns  ?  At  the  Census  of  1901 
it  appeared  that  the  Urban  population  was  77  per 
cent.,  and  the  Rural  23  per  cent,  of  the  total. 
But  this  includes  all  the  dwellers  within  Urban 

*  "  Poverty,"  p.  301. 
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districts.  If  by  town  population  we  mean  living 
in  towns  of  not  less  than  10,000  population,  the 
figures  are  67  per  cent,  and  33  per  cent,  respectively. 
Does  this  33  per  cent,  that  lives  in  the  country 
also  yield  30  per  cent,  of  poverty  ?  It  is  difficult 
to  say.  It  would  be  very  helpful  if  some  con- 
siderable areas  which  are  as  representative  as 
possible  were  carefully  investigated.  The  con- 
ditions are  so  different  in  some  respects  that  the 
standard  framed  for  town-dwellers  would  not 
apply.  On  the  other  hand,  the  housing  problem 
in  the  country  is  so  acute  that  in  this  respect 
practically  the  whole  number  of  agricultural 
labourers  can  be  considered  as  poor.  Mr.  Arthur 
Wilson  Fox  shows  in  his  Report  that  "  their 
total  earnings  including  the  value  of  all  '  truck ' 
vary  from  145.  6d.  per  week  in  Oxfordshire  to 
22s.  in  Durham,  the  average  being  i8s.  3d.  for 
the  whole  of  England.  In  Wales  the  average 
is  175.  3d.,  in  Scotland  193.  3d.,  and  in  Ireland 
only  los.  lid."*  But  the  whole  question 
needs  to  be  investigated  from  the  rural  point  of 
view. 

At  present  it  is  clear  that  our  standard  has  not 
been  itself  sufficiently  worked  out  so  as  to  give 
us  the  full  numbers  of  the  poor  in  the  towns  to 
which  it  may  be  applied,  and  that  we  have  no 
means  of  saying  that  the  incomplete  results 
which  it  has  yielded  where  it  has  been  applied 
are  true  of  the  rest  of  the  country,  however  strongly 
we  may  feel  that  they  probably  are. 

Yet  this  probability  may  be  considered  from 
several  other  points  of  view.  There  are  in  our 
possession  other  data,  which  in  themselves  also 

*  "  Riches  arid  Poverty,"  by  L.  G.  Chiozza  Money, 
p.  141. 
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give  no  conclusive  result,  but  which  throw  a  certain 
amount  of  light  on  the  matter. 

Other  Data. 

I.  Death  Duties.  First,  there  is  much  to 
be  learnt  from  those  particulars  which  the  State 
collects  on  the  death  of  persons  holding  property. 
Mr.  Mulhall,  in  1896,  published  an  estimate  of 
the  distribution  of  property,  based  on  the  number  of 
persons  who  were  registered  as  having  died  within  a 
certain  period  and  the  particulars  of  estates  left 
during  the  same  term.  This  enabled  him  to  calculate 
the  distribution  of  the  whole  wealth  of  the  United 
Kingdom  in  the  same  proportion,  and  the  result 
is  sufficiently  striking.  "  Nearly  80  per  cent, 
of  the  total  wealth  is  held  by  l|  per  cent,  of  the 
adult  population.  The  middle  class  stands  for 
li  per  cent,  of  population,  and  holds  18  per  cent, 
of  wealth."*  So  that  only  2  per  cent,  of  the 
property  of  the  nation  remains  to  be  held  by 
87 £  per  cent,  of  the  population.  We  may  for 
this  purpose  assume  that  the  ratio  of  children 
to  adults  is  pretty  constant  throughout  all  classes, 
so  that  what  is  true  of  adults  who  hold  the  property 
is  also  true  of  the  entire  nation.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  poor  are  more  prolific  on  the  whole 
than  the  rich,  so  that  the  disparity  would  not 
be  decreased  by  bringing  in  all  the  members 
of  the  nation.  These  figures  would  leave  ample 
room  for  the  existence  of  a  poor  class  of  30  per  cent., 
provided  that  income  bore  the  same  ratio  as 
capital. 

Mr.  L.  G.  Chiozza  Money  works  out  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  Death  duties  in  a  different  way. 
Calculating  from  the  average  figures  throughout 

*  "  Industries  and  Wealth  of  Nations,"  Mulhall,  p.  109. 
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the  period  1899-1900  to  1903-1904,  which,  owing 
to  Sir  William  Harcourt's  Budget  of  1894,  yield 
much  more  information  than  was  at  the  disposal 
of  Mr.  Mulhall  in  the  earlier  period,  he  gets  the 
result,  after  making  full  allowance  for  all  small 
properties  which  escaped  the  financial  net,  that 
"in  an  average  year  27,000  persons  die  worth 
£257,000,000,  while  686,500  persons  die  worth 
only  £29,000,000."*  To  make  this  in  some  way 
comparable  with  Mr.  Mulhall's  figures,  we  may 
put  it  that  approximately  4  per  cent,  of  the 
nation  hold  90  per  cent,  of  the  property, 
while  the  remaining  10  per  cent,  is  distributed 
among  96  per  cent,  of  the  people.  Here  again 
there  is  ample  room  for  the  existence  of  the 
30  per  cent,  who  are  below  or  about  the  Poverty 
Line. 

But,  of  course,  it  has  to  be  remembered  that 
while  there  is  a  strong  probability  that  income 
will  be  more  or  less  in  the  ratio  of  capital,  the 
margin  of  "  more  or  less  "  is  too  great  for  these 
figures  alone  to  be  more  than  one  of  a  number 
of  indications  that  at  the  least  do  not  contradict, 
and  at  the  most  strengthen  without  absolutely 
proving  the  estimate.  For  there  are  a  number 
of  people  who  are  maintained  above  the  poverty 
line  by  annuities  or  similar  sources  of  income 
that  die  with  them,  and  others  who  earn  sufficient 
to  keep  them  in  moderate  comfort  without  being 
able  to  put  anything  appreciable  by.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  there  are  dependents  on  these, 
their  death  will  mean  the  falling  of  some  from 
above  the  poverty  line  to  a  position  below  it, 
at  least  for  a  time. 

*  "  Riches  and  Poverty,"  L.  G.  Chiozza  Money,  p.  53. 
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2.  Income  Tax  Returns.  We  must  next 
inquire,  therefore,  what  information  we  have 
concerning  income  itself,  from  other  sources 
than  the  specific  investigations  into  the  con- 
dition of  particular  towns.  The  most  obvious 
are  the  Income  Tax  Returns.  Mr.  Money 
estimates  the  total  income  of  the  people  at 
£1,710,000,000,  and  the  numbers  of  the  people 
in  the  British  Isles  may  be  taken  as  43,000,000. 
This  would  give  an  average  of  rather  less  than 
£40  per  head,  or  under  £200  for  a  family  of  five. 
But  there  are  enormous  disparities  between 
the  incomes  which  are  thus  averaged.  At  the 
one  end  are  a  small  number  of  millionaires,  and 
at  the  other  a  multitude  of  paupers  and  people 
that  are  known  to  be  very  poor.  Every  family 
that  enjoys  £1,000  a  year  absorbs  the  average 
income  of  four  other  families  besides  its  own, 
as  far  as  the  reckoning  is  concerned.  But  the 
Income  Tax  Returns  enable  us  to  come  to  rather 
closer  quarters.  It  is  not  possible  to  get 
results  immediately  out  of  the  published  figures  ; 
allowances  have  to  be  made  for  multiple  assess- 
ments relating  to  single  persons,  for  incomes 
which  escape  some  amount  of  taxation,  for  assess- 
ments which  are  really  above  the  income,  and 
so  on.  It  will  be  sufficient  here  to  assume  that 
the  figures  in  Mr.  Money's  calculations  have 
passed  the  test  of  criticism,  and  to  give  his  results. 
He  estimates  that  there  are  about  1,008,000 
incomes  of  over  £160  per  annum,  representing 
a  population  of  about  5,000,000  people.  This 
leaves  38,000,000  people  who  are  dependent  on 
incomes  of  less  than  £160.  Of  course,  this  is  not 
anywhere  near  the  poverty  line  as  drawn  by 
Mr.  Rowntree,  but  we  see  once  more  that  within 
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this  88  per  cent,  of  the  total  population  which 
depends  on  these  smaller  incomes  there  is  plenty 
of  room  for  a  30  per  cent,  of  very  poor.  We  can 
take  a  further  step  by  noting  that  the  aggregate 
income  attributed  to  these  38,000,000  people 
is  £880,000,000,  which  yields  an  average  of  about 
£23  per  annum  for  each,  or  for  a  family  of  five, 
£115.  There  are  a  very  considerable  number 
of  single  persons  without  dependents  whose  income 
is  greatly  above  this  average,  while  remaining 
below  the  taxation  limit,  which  would  still  further 
depress  the  average  of  those  left  in  the  calculation. 
There  are  very  many  more  incomes  which  support 
little  groups  of  two  or  three,  yielding  to  each  a 
much  greater  individual  income  than  this  £23. 
If  we  imagine  tKat  twenty-six  million  people 
out  of  the  thirty-eight  millions  had  an  average 
income  of  £30,  which  does  not  seem  an  extravagant 
estimate,  a  little  calculation  shows  that  this  would 
absorb  £780,000,000.  There  would  thus  be  left 
only  £100,000,000  for  the  remaining  twelve 
millions  of  people,  or  an  annual  income  per  head 
of  £8  75.  6d.  Whether  taken  individually  or  in 
average  groups  of  five  to  a  family,  this  is  much 
below  Mr.  Rowntree's  rigid  poverty  line.  So 
that  once  more  our  available  figures  tend  rather 
to  confirm  than  to  contradict  the  estimate. 

3.  Giffen's  Wages  Census.  Finally,  one 
may  get  some  broad  impressions  by  examining 
the  rates  of  wages  actually  paid  in  many 
occupations.  In  1886,  Sir  Robert  Giffen  took 
a  partial  Wages  Census  for  the  Board  of 
Trade,  obtaining  details  concerning  355,838  men, 
80,253  boys,  151,263  women  and  48,772  girls. 
He  considered  that  the  broad  results  would 
be  about  the  same  for  the  whole  of  the  industrial 
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population,  including  "  the  great  mass  of  other 
employments  not  comprised  in  that  summary." 
It  appears  from  the  table  of  rates  of  wages  he 
constructed  from  that  census  that  57.6  of  the 
men  were  employed  at  a  rate  not  exceeding  255. 
and  99.9  per  cent,  of  the  women  got  no  more 
than  that  weekly  wage.  We  have  to  notice  in 
the  first  place  that  the  rate  of  wages  is  not  at  all 
the  same  thing  as  the  actual  amount  of  wages 
earned.  In  many  trades  there  are  idle  days 
which  the  best  men  cannot  avoid,  days  to  be 
spent  in  looking  for  a  fresh  job  when  the  last  is 
finished  with,  days  when  the  conditions  of  the 
industry  do  not  allow  of  work,  such  as  frost, 
etc.,  in  the  building  trade,  and  days  of  sickness 
for  the  worker  himself.  Then  for  a  very  large 
number  there  are  times  when,  not  being  the  best 
men,  they  are  put  off  owing  to  slackness  of  trade 
in  their  particular  industry.  There  is  also  the 
enormous  amount  of  casual  labour,  which  yields 
a  real  income  not  at  all  to  be  measured  by  multi- 
plying the  rate  of  wage  by  the  number  of  weeks 
in  the  year.  Our  statisticians  have  varied  in 
their  estimates  of  the  number  of  weeks  in  the 
year  to  be  allowed  for  in  this  respect,  from  the 
four  of  Leone  Levi  to  the  ten  of  Dudley  Baxter. 
Even  these  are  only  averages,  meant  to  apply 
to  manual  workers  in  the  mass,  and  including 
those  occupations  which  are  practically  constant. 
The  lower  paid  occupations  are  generally  speaking 
the  least  constant,  so  that  we  must  depress  this 
maximum  of  253.  per  week  for  the  57.6  per  cent, 
of  the  men  by  an  appreciable  amount,  whilst 
remembering  that  the  greater  number  of  them  fall 
much  below  this  maximum.  Of  course  the  man's 
wage  is  very  frequently  only  a  part  of  the  family 
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income,  but  on  the  other  hand  there  are  many 
families  entirely  dependent  not  even  upon  one 
man's  wage  but  upon  that  of  one  woman.  There 
are  also  boys'  and  girls'  wages  which  in  many 
cases  swell  the  aggregate,  but  in  each  family  this 
can  only  hold  good  for  a  portion  of  its  earning 
career.  It  is  also  a  moot  question  whether  the 
premature  earning  of  wages  is  not  itself  a  condition 
of  poverty  so  far  as  the  child  worker  is  concerned. 
At  any  rate,  the  general  conclusions  from  this 
Wage  Census  do  nothing  to  remove  the  proba- 
bility of  there  being  about  twelve  millions  of  our 
people  about  the  poverty  line,  especially  when 
a  closer  inspection  of  the  occupations  selected 
discloses  the  absence  of  some  of  the  lowest  paid 
of  all,  such  as  dockers  and  agricultural  labourers. 

The  Personal  Equation. 

The  reader  may  be  inclined  to  think  that  there 
must  be  something  wrong  with  the  figures,  because 
a  rapid  mental  survey  of  all  the  people  known 
to  him  does  not  by  any  means  seem  to  yield 
a  proportion  of  one  in  three,  either  of  individuals 
or  of  families,  of  those  who  are  in  poverty.  It 
should  therefore  be  pointed  out  that  many  con- 
siderations arise  to  modify  very  considerably 
any  such  personal  estimate  by  experience.  Modern 
civilisation  has  tended  very  strongly  to  separate 
the  different  grades  of  population,  reckoned 
by  income,  in  their  dwelling-places  and  in  their 
intercourse.  Probably  this  is  more  the  case 
in  England  than  in  other  countries.  The  poor 
and  very  poor  are  massed  in  quarters  which 
are  seldom  visited  by  the  ordinary  member  of 
the  better-off  classes,  and  in  these  districts  they 
are  packed  much  more  closely  than  the  people 
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in  other  places.  That  is  to  say,  the  poor  are  not 
only  to  a  large  extent  kept  to  their  own  regions, 
but  these  regions  are  by  no  means  of  proportional 
extent  to  their  numbers.*  Most  people  also  move 
in  well-defined  lines  ;  they  not  only  live  in  the 
same  district  as  those  of  their  kind,  but  they  go 
up  to  business  and  return  from  it,  and  spend  their 
spare  time,  with  their  own  class.  Those  whose 
avocations  take  them  much  among  the  thickly 
populated  poorer  districts  and  into  the  courts 
and  alleys  with  which  many  parts  of  our  towns 
that  look  pleasant  enough  are  honeycombed, 
will  be  liable  to  the  impression  that  the  proportion 
of  the  very  poor  is  not  stated  high  enough.  The 
"  personal  equation  "  has  always  to  be  corrected 
by  generalised  experience  and  data  that  are 
independent  of  personal  judgments. 

While,  therefore,  we  have  been  unable  to  sub- 
stantiate the  estimate  of  12,000,000  by  exact 
statistics,  a  survey  of  the  available  data  has  shown 
that  there  is  no  evidence  against  it,  and  that  the 
tendency  of  all  the  lines  of  investigation  which 
we  have  followed  is  to  make  it  probable  that 
it  is  in  no  way  an  exaggeration,  even  to  leave  open 
the  possibility  that  it  is  an  under-statement. 

Poverty  in  other  Countries. 

So  far  we  have  dealt  only  with  our  own  country. 
The  following  passage  from  Mr.  Robert  Hunter's 
book  on  Poverty  in  the  United  States  shows 
that,  as  is  indeed  common  knowledge,  it  is  not 

*  Cf.  Tables  in  T.  R.  Marr's  "  Housing  Conditions  in 
Manchester  and  Salford,"  pp.  17  and  18.  Rowntree, 
"  Poverty,"  chap.  vi.  Alden  and  Hayward,  "  Housing," 
pp.  50  f. 
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a  phenomenon  in  any  way  connected  with  special 
conditions  under  which  our  own  people  labour. 

"  The  conclusion  that  about  10,000,000  persons 
in  the  United  States  are  in  poverty  is,  of  course, 
largely  based  upon  the  figures  of  distress  and  of 
unemployment  which  have  been  given  ;  and  it 
would  be  warranted,  were  there  no  other  indi- 
cations of  widespread  poverty.  However,  many 
indications  lend  themselves  to  the  support  of  this 
conclusion.  A  very  large  proportion  of  the 
working-classes  are  propertyless ;  a  very  large 
mass  of  people,  not  only  in  our  largest  cities,  but 
in  all  industrial  communities  as  well,  live  in  the 
most  insanitary  conditions ;  there  is  a  high 
death-rate  from  tuberculosis  in  most  of  our  states  ; 
a  large  proportion  of  the  unskilled  workers  receive, 
even  when  employed,  wages  insufficient  to  obtain 
the  necessaries  for  maintaining  physical  efficiency  ; 
from  all  indications,  the  number  injured  and 
killed  in  dangerous  trades  is  enormous ;  and, 
lastly  there  is  uncertainty  of  employment  for 
all  classes  of  workers.  About  30  per  cent,  of  the 
workers  in  the  industrial  states  are  employed 
only  a  part  of  each  year,  and,  in  consequence, 
suffer  a  serious  decrease  in  their  yearly  wages, 
which,  in  the  case  of  the  unskilled,  at  least,  means 
to  suffer  poverty."* 

On  the  Continent  also  the  same  phenomena 
are  found,  although  the  data  have  not  been, 
so  far  as  I  am  aware,  so  thoroughly  examined. 
But  the  existence  of  40,000  unemployed  at  the 
present  time  in  Berlin  alone,  and  the  elaborate 
system  of  Colonies,  Labour  Bureaux,  Relief 
Works,  etc.,  show  clearly  that  unemployment 
is  a  widespread  evil  in  Germany,  where  also  low 
*  Hunter,  "  Poverty,"  p.  61. 
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wages  and  high  prices  are  the  lot  of  great  masses 
of  the  workers.* 

These  two  countries  are  often  declared  to  be 
more  prosperous  than  our  own,  in  consequence 
of  the  difference  in  the  Fiscal  system.  It  is  clear 
that  we  can  disregard  all  such  differences,  and 
look  for  the  causes  of  poverty  neither  in  Free 
Trade  nor  in  Tariff  Reform. 

All  the  European  countries  find  it  necessary 
to  spend  great  sums  of  money  annually  upon 
Poor  Relief,  either  through  voluntary  agencies 
or  by  State  machinery.  The  "  Bureaux  de 
Bienfaisance  "  in  France  gave  aid  to  1,381,387 
persons  in  1904,  and  there  are  many  other  charit- 
able institutions  in  that  country.  In  Holland 
in  1903  relief  was  given  to  3.26  of  the  entire  popu^ 
lation.  Pauperism  is  said  to  be  increasing  in 
Sweden,  and  is  of  considerable  extent  in  Norway. 
Belgium,  Denmark,  Austria,  Italy  and  Switzerland 
all  have  their  more  or  less  complete  machinery 
for  dealing  with  the  destitute,  and  the  poverty 
of  the  Russian  peasants  is  notorious.  Even 
in  Australia  the  seven  colonies  spent  a  million  and 
a  quarter  pounds  in  relief  of  the  poor  in  1900.  f 

Where  there  is  pauperism  there  is  also  a  greater 
area  of  poverty,  and  closer  investigation  would 
bring  out  much  the  same  results  as  those  which 
we  have  been  considering  in  our  own  land. 
Whether  in  any  given  country  it  would  be  more 
or  less  it  is  impossible  to  say,  until  such  investi- 
gation has  been  made  and  a  common  basis  of 
comparison  established. 

*  See  particulars  of  measures  for  dealing  with  unem- 
ployment in  various  Continental  States  in  Mr.  Percy 
Alden's  "  Unemployment." 

f  See  "  Encyclopedia  of  Social  Reform,"  Art. 
"  Pauperism." 
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"  Poverty  makes  the  poor  poorer  and  independence 
impossible.  It  corrupts  judges,  ministers,  legislators 
and  statesmen.  It  decides  marriages,  shortens  human 
life,  hinders  education,  and  embarrasses  progress 
in  every  direction.  It  gives  rise,  directly  and  in- 
directly, to  more  anxiety,  suffering  and  crime  than 
all  other  causes  combined." — IRA  STEWARD  (Report 
of  Massachusetts  Bureau  of  the  Statistics  of  Labour, 
I873-) 


/^~\ EJECTION  may  be  taken  by  some  to  the 
\J  heading  of  this  chapter  on  the  ground 
that  it  begs  the  question.  For  there  is  a  con- 
siderable body  of  opinion  in  favour  of  the  view 
that  it  is  the  character  of  the  poor  that  creates 
what  we  call  poverty,  and  it  will  not  do  to  brush 
this  lightly  aside,  or  ignore  it  altogether,  because 
in  the  first  place  it  has  the  support  of  many  who 
have  had  much  experience  of  a  kind  in  working 
among  the  poor,  and  in  the  second  place  it  is 
part  of  a  much  larger  question  which  concerns 
not  only  Sociology,  but  also  the  prior  science  of 
Biology.  It  is  impossible  to  keep  the  two  sciences 
wholly  distinct.  The  problems  of  heredity  and 
environment,  the  possibility  or  otherwise  of  the 
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transmission  of  acquired  characteristics  and  other 
biological  issues  affect  human  beings  as  well 
as  non-human  animals  and  plants.  These  general 
questions  cannot  be  discussed  here,  but  it  is  impor- 
tant to  note  the  connection,  partly  because 
those  who  have  made  up  their  minds  on  the 
wider  issues  cannot  help  regarding  the  more 
special  problems  in  the  light  of  their  decisions 
already  taken,  and  partly  because  the  evidence 
accumulated  in  a  study  of  the  special  problem 
may  be  very  helpful  in  settling  the  wider 
issues. 

The  particular  aspect  of  the  matter  that  con- 
cerns us  may  be  put  in  the  shape  of  a  question  : 
Are  the  Poor,  generally  speaking,  the  result  of 
their  conditions,  or  are  their  conditions  the  result 
of  what  they  are  themselves  ?  It  will  be  seen 
at  once  from  this  that  as  far  as  it  goes  the  objection 
noted  above  is  well  grounded.  The  title  of  this 
chapter  does  beg  the  question.  It  does  so  chiefly 
as  a  matter  of  convenience,  because  the  discussion 
of  the  question  itself  must  be  postponed  until 
after  the  evidence  has  been  marshalled,  and  that 
portion  of  the  evidence  that  is  now  to  be  con- 
sidered is  best  described  in  the  words  chosen. 
But  it  is  also  allowed  to  stand  because  while  the 
weight  of  scientific  authority  on  the  prior  question 
seems  at  present  to  be  on  the  side  of  heredity 
rather  than  of  environment,  the  general  common- 
sense  of  the  community  practically  bases  all  its 
action  on  the  assumption  that  the  human  character 
itself  is  powerfully  modified,  both  in  the  individual 
and  in  the  class,  by  the  conditions  of  life,  especially 
in  the  years  of  childhood  and  adolescence. 

We  are  also  entitled  to  speak  of  the  results  of 
poverty  in  a  sense  which  does  not  altogether 
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beg  the  question.  Even  if  it  were  shown  that 
it  was  inherent  character  which  created  the 
repulsive  outer  conditions  of  poverty  and  always 
would  so  create  them,  it  would  still  be  true  that 
certain  results  follow  from  those  conditions. 
It  is  open  to  anyone  to  call  them  the  "  concomi- 
tants "  of  poverty,  if  that  is  considered  preferable 
at  this  stage.  The  evidence  which  has  been  accu- 
mulated under  the  investigations  of  late  years 
shows  conclusively  that  the  existence  of  large 
masses  of  the  population  in  a  condition  of  poverty 
is  invariably  accompanied  by  the  presence  of 
well-marked  phenomena  which,  wherever  the 
blame  may  be  placed,  are  of  a  nature  disastrous 
both  to  the  individuals  concerned,  and  to  the 
community  of  which  they  form  a  part. 

Death-rate. — The  first  accompaniment  of 
poverty  is  a  high  death-rate,  both  general  and 
infantile.  It  is  possible  to  attribute  this  more 
particularly  to  the  overcrowding  and  the  insanitary 
conditions  of  the  districts  inhabited  by  the  poor, 
but  it  is  obvious  that  these  conditions  are  an 
inseparable  part  of  poverty  itself.  Certainly, 
if  what  Mr.  Rowntree  says  concerning  the  im- 
possibility of  finding  suitable  premises,  even  where 
the  income  would  allow  of  sufficient  rent  being 
paid,  be  pressed,  it  must  be  allowed  of  a  certain 
percentage  of  the  working  classes,  but  it  would 
not  affect  the  main  position,  that  the  measure 
of  overcrowding  is  in  general  also  a  measure 
of  the  poverty  of  a  district.  Even  where  the 
better-off  artizans  must  take  what  they  can  get 
in  the  way  of  dwellings,  because  there  are  none 
of  the  satisfactory  kind  to  be  had  where  they 
must  live,  there  still  remains  a  measure  of  choice 
for  them  among  the  degrees  of  unsatisfactoriness, 
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and  some  of  the  evidence  to  be  examined  illustrates 
this  in  a  striking  manner. 

Again,  while  bad  housing  conditions  are  indis- 
putably connected  with  the  high  death-rate, 
the  other  factors  of  poverty  also  play  their  part, 
and  so  eminent  an  authority  as  Dr.  Newman 
says  "  A  little  thought,  however,  will  make  it 
evident  that  it  is  due  in  larger  measure  to  what 
may  be  called  internal  conditions  arising  from 
poverty.  There  is,  for  instance,  lack  of  food, 
not  of  the  nature  of  a  direct  and  rapid  starvation, 
as  in  times  of  famine,  but  an  insufficiency  of 
food,  especially  among  women  and  girls.  If  a 
child  is  insufficiently  fed,  he  does  not  grow,  but 
becomes  stunted  in  body  and  warped  in  mind  ; 
if  a  man  has  not  enough  to  eat,  he  cannot  work 
efficiently  ;  and  if  a  woman  is  underfed,  she  pro- 
duces unfit  offspring."*  Among  the  "  internal 
conditions "  of  poverty  are  also  insufficient 
clothing,  insufficient  rest,  and  the  ignorance 
which  is  the  cause  of  malnutrition  and  lack  of 
cleanliness.  All  these  have  their  bearing  on  the 
death-rate. 

Mr.  Shirley  Murphy  prepared  for  the  Inter- 
departmental Committee  on  Physical  Deterioration 
a  number  of  very  instructive  tables  on  this  subject.* 
First  he  classified  the  Metropolitan  Boroughs 
according  to  the  percentage  of  overcrowding 
they  contained,  reckoned  on  the  basis  of  the 
proportion  of  population  living  more  than  two 
in  a  room  in  tenements  of  less  than  five  rooms. 
Then  the  death-rates  of  these  boroughs  were 

*  "  The  Health  of  the  State,"  by  Geo.  Newman,  M.D., 
p.  184. 

t  Report  of  Interdepartmental  Committee  on  Physical 
Deterioration,  Vol.  III.,  Ap.  13. 
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collected  in  a  table  according  to  the  percentage 
of  overcrowding,  which,  as  has  been  remarked, 
serves  well  enough  as  a  percentage  of  poverty 
also.  The  essential  part  of  this  table  is  here 
reproduced. 


Percentage  of  Overcrowding. 
(Census,  1901.) 

Death-rate  per  1,000  living. 

1901. 

1902. 

1903. 

Class  i     (  o  to     7  %) 
Class  2     (  7  to  10  %) 
Class  3     (10  to  12  %) 
Class  4     (12  to  15   %) 
Class  5     (15  to  20  %) 
Class  6     (20  to  25   %) 
Class  7     (25   %  and  up) 

13.22 
15.24 
16.61 

15-39 
18.08 
19.04 

20.95 

13-49 
I5-30 
16.33 
15-73 
18.10 
19.52 

21  .03 

12.  02 
13-35 
14-39 
13.82 

16.18 

16.93 

18.65 

The  table  was  intended  to  show  not  only  that 
there  was  this  connection  between  overcrowding 
and  the  death-rate,  but  also  that  the  conditions 
of  London  were  improving.  The  improvement 
indicates  the  share  of  insanitation  and  the  con- 
tinued proportional  increase  shows  the  general 
effect  of  the  combined  factors  of  poverty,  roughly 
speaking.  It  will  be  noticed  that  there  is  a 
curious  break  in  the  increase  of  the  rate  in  Class  4. 
This  is  probably  due  to  the  nature  of  the  boroughs 
in  that  class.  A  reference  to  the  list  of  the  actual 
boroughs  shows  the  presence  in  the  class  of  West- 
minster, Paddington,  Chelsea  and  Kensington, 
which  have  strongly  marked  differences  of  popu- 
lation. No  doubt  the  very  low  death-rate  of  the 
wealthier  quarters  has  modified  the  effect  of  the 
more  intensely  crowded  sections.  If  the  table 
had  dealt,  not  with  boroughs  as  integers,  but 
with  the  wards  of  boroughs,  classified  in  the 
same  way,  the  progressive  increase  would  have 
been  more  strongly  marked.  For  example,  Mr. 
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Horsfall  showed  to  the  Interdepartmental  Com- 
mittee that  the  central  division  of  Ancoats  had 
in  1902  a  death-rate  of  26.74  per  1,000,  while 
Cheetham,  another  Manchester  district,  had  a 
rate  of  only  12.74  in  the  same  period.* 

West  Ham  does  not  contain  the  same  startling 
differences  in  the  conditions  of  its  inhabitants 
that  are  found  in  the  whole  of  London,  but  the 
same  progressive  increase  of  the  death-rate  is 
there  to  be  noted,  as  we  pass  from  the  more 
comfortable  wards  to  the  most  poverty  stricken. 
Park  Ward  and  Forest  Gate  have  respectively 
rates  of  li.i  and  11.2,  while  Canning  Town  and 
Tidal  Basin  show  17.6  and  18.4.  f 

Even  the  selection  of  wards  does  not  bring 
out  to  the  fullest  extent  the  truth  we  are  seeking 
to  establish,  for  wards  may  often  contain  many 
grades  of  wealth  conditions.  The  most  scientific 
statement  is  obtained  by  leaving  municipal 
lines  of  demarcation  out  of  account  altogether, 
and  framing  districts  for  the  purpose  on  the 
simple  principle  of  known  poverty  or  otherwise. 
As  is  so  often  the  case,  it  is  to  Mr.  Rowntree 
that  we  must  go  for  such  an  investigation.  He 
took  three  areas,  representing  the  dwellings 
of  the  working  classes  of  the  poorest,  middle 
and  highest  grades.  The  last  was  made  up  of 
"  small  districts  situated  in  different  parts." 
and  the  second  was  likewise  composed  of  three 
separate  portions.  The  result  shows  a  death-rate 
per  thousand  among  the  poorest  of  27.78,  in 
the  middle  area  20.71,  and  in  the  highest  of  13.9. 

*  Report,  Vol.  II.,  p.  221.  Also,  "  Housing  Conditions 
in  Manchester  and  Salford,"  by  T.  R.  Marr,  p.  18. 

t  "  West  Ham,"  by  E.  J.  Howarth  and  Mona  Wilson, 
p.  60. 
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Infantile  Mortality. 

It  might  be  urged  that  the  general  death-rate 
of  the  poorest  areas  would  be  swollen  by  the 
gravitation  to  them  of  a  large  proportion  of  the 
wrecks  and  failures,  from  whatever  class  they 
might  have  their  origin.  It  will  be  well,  therefore, 
to  examine  the  infantile  mortality  in  similar 
districts. 

Mr.  Shirley  Murphy's  Table  of  Infantile  Mortality 
in  the  London  Districts,  arranged  as  before  in 
order  of  the  percentages  of  overcrowded  popu- 
lation, gives  the  following  results  : — * 


Percentage  of  Overcrowding. 
(1891  Census) 

Deaths  under  i  year  per  1,000  living. 
(1891-1900). 

Districts  with  under  10  % 
Districts  with  I  o  to  15   % 
Districts  with  1  5  to  20  % 
Districts  with  20  to  25   % 
Districts  with  25  to  30  % 
Districts  with  30  to  35   % 
Districts  with  over     35   % 

142 
1  80 
196 

193 
2IO 
222 

223 

Mrs.  Alden,  M.D.,  says  "  On  one  main  point, 
however,  all  are  in  agreement,  viz.,  that  a  high 
rate  of  infant  mortality  is  mainly  to  be  found  in 
working  class  families.  Statistics  show  that  the 
infant  death-rate  is  approximately  : — 

"  I  in  lo  or  12  amongst  the  upper  classes. 

"  I  in  6  amongst  the  middle  classes. 

"  I  in  4  amongst  the  working  classes. "f 
Dr.  Newman,  writing  of  the  Borough  of  Finsburyj 
of  which  at  the  time  he  was  the  Medical  Officer, 

*  Report  on  Physical  Deterioration,  Vol.  III.,  p.  52. 
f  "  Child  Life  and  Labour,"  p.  20. 
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tells  us  that  in  1905  the  Infantile  Death-rate  in 
tenements  of  one  room  was  219  per  1,000  births, 
in  those  of  two  rooms  157,  in  those  of  three  141, 
and  in  those  of  four  and  upwards  99.* 

Mr.  Rowntree  gives  the  following  Table  in 
connection  with  the  selected  districts  referred 
to  above,  and  also  the  "  servant-keeping  class,  "f 

Area    No.  i  (poorest),  out  of  every 

i  ,000  children  born 247 

Are    No.    2    (middle),  out  of  every 


die  before  they  are 
twelve  months  old. 


i, ooo  children  born  ..  ..  184 
Area  No.  3  (highest),  out  of  every 

i  ,000  children  born  ..  ..  173 
Servant-keeping  class,  out  of  every 

1,000  children  born 94 

Corroborative  figures  can  be  gathered  from 
the  Reports  of  Medical  Officers  throughout  the 
country,  and  the  same  thing  applies  to  statistics 
of  the  mortality  of  children  under  five  years  of 
age. 

Physical  Inefficiency. — The  next  thing  to 
be  noted  is  that  along  with  poverty  there  is 
invariably  to  be  found  an  inferiority  in  height, 
weight  and  general  condition  among  children 
from  poor  areas  as  contrasted  with  those  from 
the  better.  Dr.  Alfred  Eicholz  gave  to  the 
Committee  on  Physical  Deterioration  some  striking 
diagrams  illustrating  this  (as  regards  height) 
in  typical  schools  in  London,  Manchester,  Salford, 
and  Leeds.  |  These  will  well  repay  a  careful 
study.  There  are  also  some  admirably  elaborate 
tables  in  the  Report  of  the  Dundee  Social  Union 
on  Housing  and  Industrial  Conditions  in  that 

*  "  The  Health  of  the  State,"  p.  112. 
f  "  Poverty,"   p.   206. 
$  Report,  App.  xix. 
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city,  which  show  the  marked  inferiority  at  all 
ages  of  the  children  from  the  schools  of  the  poor 
as  compared  with  the  boys  and  girls  at  a  secondary 
school,  and  with  the  Anthropometrical  Tables 
of  the  British  Association  for  all  classes,  and  that 
prepared  by  Mr.  Galton.*  The  same  result 
appears  in  Mr.  Rowntree's  tables  concerning 
the  boys  and  girls  of  the  three  selected  areas 
in  York.  There  is  no  question  but  that  together 
with  poverty,  and  increasing  in  practically  the 
same  ratio,  we  find  a  physical  unfitness  of  those 
who  are  born  and  bred  in  it. 

It  is  not  therefore  wonderful  that  Mr.  Shirley 
Murphy  should  tell  us  that  the  average  expectation 
of  life  of  those  born  in  a  well-to-do  district  like 
Hampstead  is  50.8  years,  while  that  of  a  child 
born  in  a  poor  district  like  Southwark  is  only  36.5, 
and  that  a  proportional  disparity  of  expectation 
goes  on  through  all  the  periods  of  life.-j- 

With  physical  inferiority  mental  defectiveness 
is  closely  connected.  It  is  not,  of  course,  meant 
that  there  are  not  clever  boys  and  girls,  some 
indeed  of  whom  are  exceptionally  bright,  among 
those  from  poor  homes  ;  but  that  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  defective  children  will  be  found  in 
the  poor  districts.  All  the  Education  Authorities 
have  to  recognise  and  provide  for  the  existence 
of  this  class,  as  well  as  for  the  children  who  suffer 
from  disabling  physical  defects.  It  is  also  recog- 
nised by  medical  authorities  that  these  defects 
are  in  a  very  great  proportion  of  cases  distinctly 
traceable  to  poverty  through  one  or  other  of  its 
several  factors,  or  to  all  of  them  together.  Under- 

*  Report,  pp.  I27ff. 

f  Report,  Physical  Deterioration,  App.  xiii. 
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feeding,  overcrowding,  poisonous  atmosphere,  un- 
cleanliness  and  the  other  conditions  that  spring 
from  either  the  inability,  or  the  ignorance,  or  the 
alcoholism,  that  we  find  associated  with  poverty 
are  in  close  causal  connection  with  diseases  of 
special  organs,  and  with  mental  dulness  ranging 
through  all  degrees  into  idiocy. 

All  these  disabilities  of  the  children  pursue 
them  in  after  life.  It  is  not  surprising,  for  ex- 
ample, that  on  the  evidence  of  Surgeon-General  Sir 
William  Taylor*  out  of  679,703  recruits  inspected 
by  the  Army  Medical  Department  for  the  ten 
years  1893-1902,  there  were  234,914  immediate 
rejections,!  and  5,849  after  three  months'  endea- 
vour to  bring  them  up  to  the  minimum  standard. 
The  war  occurred  in  the  last  two  or  three  years, 
but  taking  an  average  of  the  peace  years  and 
extending  it  for  the  whole  period,  it  is  fair  to  say 
that  9,520  had  to  be  discharged  under  two  years' 
service  for  invalidism,  connected  for  the  most 
part  with  their  initial  inefficiency  due  to  the 
causes  included  under  the  general  conditions  of 
poverty.  Another  table  shows  that  89  per  cent, 
of  the  recruits  came  from  the  working  classes, 
and  it  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  the 
greater  portion  of  these  come  from  the  lowest 
ranks.  This  consideration  is  encouraging  from 
the  point  of  view  of  national  deterioration  or 
otherwise,  because  it  shows  that  it  would  be  very 
wrong  to  extend  this  proportion  of  inefficiency 

*  Report  of  Interdepartmental  Committee  on  Physical 
Deterioration,  Vol.  8,  App.  i. 

f  i.e.,  by  the  medical  officers.  The  recruiting  sergeants 
themselves  weed  out  the  worst  cases.  General  Sir 
Frederick  Maurice  says  :  "  the  total  rejections  of  those 
willing  to  enlist  are,  so  far  as  I  can  estimate,  not  less  than 
three  in  five."  Ibid,  Vol.  II.,  Q.  299. 
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to  the  working  classes  as  a  whole,  but  it  emphasises 
the  present  point  all  the  more,  viz.,  that  these 
defects  and  poverty  go  together. 

For  the  great  industrial  army,  precise  figures 
are,  of  course,  lacking,  but  anyone  who  has  had 
personal  experience  of  the  unemployed  processions 
will  recall  the  general  weedy  appearance  of  most 
of  the  men.  Putting  aside  the  numbers  of  unem- 
ployed in  times  of  unusual  stress,  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  the  great  majority  of  those  who  in  fairly 
good  times  are  unemployed  are  so  through  physical 
inefficiency,  reckoning  as  physical  those  mental 
and  other  defects  which  are  known  to  depend 
largely  upon  bodily  conditions.  It  is  not  meant 
that  they  would  get  work  if  they  were  fit,  but 
that  they  are  naturally  the  ones  that  are  not 
chosen,  when  there  are  normally  efficient  workers 
to  be  had.  As  the  industry  of  the  nation  is 
at  present  organised,  it  cannot  perhaps  be  claimed 
that  the  loss  of  working-power  in  these  is  always 
a  national  loss,  for  it  cannot  be  shown  that  the 
additional  working-power  would  result  in  addi- 
tional work  to  be  done.  The  individuals  would 
get  work  by  taking  the  places  of  others  who  might 
then  fall  below  them  in  the  scale  of  preference. 
But  these  others  would  then  be  the  unemployed.* 

The  Nation's  Loss. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  a  real  loss  to  the  nation 
that  there  should  be  these  many  unfit  ones,  for 
in  the  good  times  when  employers  are  constrained 
to  take  on  men  without  so  nice  a  criticism  of  their 
capabilities,  the  work  they  do  is  not  of  anything 
like  such  value  as  it  might  be  ;  and  now  that  the 

*  Cf.  "  Our  Industrial  Outcasts,"  p.  81,  by  the  present 
writer. 
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general  conscience  is  being  awakened  in  this 
matter  and  endeavour  is  made  to  find  useful 
work  for  those  who  fail  to  obtain  a  place  in  ordinary 
competitive  industry  privately  undertaken  for 
a  profit,  the  presence  of  so  many  "  unemployable  " 
adds  enormously  to  the  expense  and  subtracts 
incalculably  from  the  effective  result.  It  adds 
to  the  expense  by  requiring  more  elaborate  measures 
for  sifting  and  for  oversight,  and  it  is  well  known 
that  the  work  done  is  of  much  less  value.  This 
is  not  only  because  of  the  defects  of  the  generally 
unemployable,  but  because  of  the  weakening 
of  those  who  would  otherwise  be  fit  by  long 
periods  of  underfeeding.  It  is  all  a  loss  caused 
by  poverty. 

To  this  we  must  add  the  whole  body  of  paupers, 
who  not  only  have  to  be  maintained  in  some 
fashion  out  of  the  resources  of  the  nation,  but 
necessitate  the  expenditure  of  huge  sums  upon 
an  immense  army  of  officials  engaged  in  the  wholly 
unproductive  task  of  looking  after  them,  and 
the  costly  workhouses  and  asylums  in  which 
they  are  kept. 

Some  proportion  of  crime  also  is  certainly  the 
result  of  poverty,  not  so  much  in  the  sense  that 
the  actual  criminals  are  poor,  but  in  so  far  as  the 
criminal  tendencies  are  the  result  of  the  defects 
associated  with  poverty  which  we  have  already 
examined.  Dr.  Morrison*  has  shown  that  the 
actual  facts  will  not  support  the  contention  that 
a  larger  proportion  of  criminals  come  from  the 
ranks  of  the  poor,  and  it  is  easily  understood  that 
most  of  the  frauds  which  are  perpetrated  are  by 
people  who  are  perhaps  more  than  normally  able 

*  "  Crime  and  its  Causes,"  by  W.  D.  Morrison,  chapters 
IV.  and  V. 
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to  look  after  themselves.  But  that  there  is  a 
proportion  of  crime  directly  traceable  to  defective- 
ness  associated  with  poverty  is  indubitable,  and 
the  cost  of  this  in  direct  and  indirect  ways  must 
be  added  to  the  total  loss  which  the  existence 
of  poverty  occasions  to  the  nation. 

Birth-rate. — It  is  more  difficult  to  accumulate 
evidence  for  the  point  that  is  now  to  be  made, 
for  it  has  not  been  recognised  by  very  many 
investigators.  The  death-rate  is  a  palpable  evil, 
for  it  means  not  only  the  presence  of  causes  that 
slay,  but  the  effects  of  these  upon  the  living  as 
well.  It  is  not  in  itself  an  evil  that  children 
should  be  born  in  great  numbers,  unless  one  is 
a  convinced  pessimist.  But  it  is  a  relative  evil 
of  considerable  significance  to  the  nation  if  the 
greater  number  of  children  are  born  into  those 
conditions  which  not  only  slay  their  thousands, 
but  maim  and  render  defective  their  tens  of 
thousands.  Sir  John  Gorst  said  to  the  Committee 
on  Deterioration,  "  I  am  impressed  with  the  idea 
which  .  .  .  you  cannot  reduce  to  statistics, 
that  the  race  is  propagated  in  the  greatest  pro- 
portion by  the  least  fit  part  of  it."*  This  idea 
has  also  impressed  others,  and  if  it  cannot  be 
altogether  reduced  to  statistics,  data  are  not 
wanting  which  go  far  to  confirm  this  view.  Mr. 
Benjamin  Kidd  said  in  "  Social  Evolution  " 
that  society  is  an  organism  which  is  constantly 
dying  off  at  the  top.  That  might  not  be  a  bad 
thing  if  the  bottom  were  thoroughly  healthy, 
if  the  poor  were  poor  only  in  money  while  rich 
in  health  and  virility.  But  we  have  seen  that 
the  poor  of  our  modern  towns  are  not  so  healthy 

*  Report,  Vol.  II.,  p.  431. 
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as  the  middle  class,  and  the  very  poor  are  less 
healthy  still.  The  data  to  be  now  produced  are 
therefore  of  grave  significance. 

Mr.  Howard  and  Miss  Mona  Wilson,  in  their 
investigation  of  the  conditions  of  West  Ham, 
have  given  us  not  only  the  death-rates  but  also 
the  birth-rates  of  the  several  wards.  We  have 
seen  that  Tidal  Basin  Ward  has  the  highest 
death-rate.  It  also  has  the  highest  birth-rate. 
The  former  is  18.4  per  thousand  of  the  population, 
the  latter  37.3.  Generally  speaking,  this  holds 
true  through  all  the  wards  ;  the  poorest  are  the 
most  prolific.*  In  Mr.  Rown tree's  selected  areas, 
the  poorest  has  a  birth-rate  that  is  nine  per  thousand 
above  the  average  for  the  whole  city.  The  middle 
area  has  a  birth-rate  even  higher  by  a  few  points ; 
this  area  contains  a  population  more  than  a  third 
of  which  is  in  poverty,  and  with  a  great  proportion 
of  young  married  people,  which  probably  accounts 
for  the  rate  being  slightly  higher  than  in  the  poorest 
area.  In  the  third  area,  inhabited  by  the  best 
paid  section  of  the  artizan  class,  the  birth-rate 
falls  to  29  per  thousand,  or  slightly  under  the  city 
average  ;  it  probably  corresponds  to  the  weighted 
average.  Mr.  Rown  tree  does  not  give  the  birth-rate 
for  the  "  servant- keeping  class,"  but  considering 
the  known  proportions  of  the  classes  and  the 
birth-rates  of  the  greater  number,  it  follows  that 
it  must  be  considerably  less  than  the  average,  f 

There  are  many  causes  to  which  this  may 
be  attributed  ;  earlier  marriages  among  the  poor, 
and  various  measures  taken  by  very  many  among 
those  who  have  a  position  to  maintain,  to  keep 
the  number  of  their  children  within  the  limit 

*  "  West  Ham,"  p.  60. 

f  "  Poverty,"  pp.  199,  202,  203. 
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of  their  means.  But  besides  this  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  evidence  to  show  that  the  greater  fertility 
of  the  poor  is  due  to  biological  causes  apart  from 
human  volition. 

The  Unfit  not  Eliminated. 

In  any  case,  the  known  facts  do  not  enable 
us  to  rank  among  the  results  of  poverty  the 
"  elimination  of  the  unfit,"  which  might  have 
been  expected  had  the  high  death-rate  been  the 
only  factor  of  importance,  or  even  if  it  had  ex- 
ceeded the  birth-rate.  It  may  be  remarked  here 
that  students  of  social  science  should  be  on  their 
guard  against  the  unthinking  application  of 
the  results  of  other  sciences  to  their  special  pro- 
blems. It  may  be  quite  true  that  for  organic 
life  in  general  the  struggle  for  existence  results 
in  the  "  survival  of  the  fittest  and  the  elimination 
of  the  unfit."  This  is  a  statement  of  "  natural 
selection,"  and  may  not  be  true  when  the  selection 
is  not  "  natural,"  but  the  result  of  man's  conscious 
activities,  and  to  a  large  extent  of  his  choice. 
But  even  if  the  introduction  of  these  new  factors 
were  shown  to  have  no  effect  in  the  general  result, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  word  "  fit " 
has  not  the  same  meaning  in  sociology  as  in 
biology.  In  the  latter  it  means  merely  possessed 
of  the  qualities  which  enable  the  class  or  species 
to  survive,  and  among  those  qualities  a  high  birth- 
rate takes  an  important  place.  But  in  the  former 
science  "  fitness  "  means  ability  to  serve  much 
higher  ends  than  the  mere  survival  of  a  particular 
class,  and  to  this  biology  has  nothing  to  say. 
In  fact,  while  in  biology  the  expression  "  survival 
of  the  fittest "  has  much  significance  in  con- 
nection with  a  theory  that  explains  how  a  result 
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comes  to  be,  in  sociology  it  is  a  piece  of  mere 
tautology,  telling  us  nothing  of  what  ought  to  be. 
Those  who  perish  in  the  first  year  of  their  life 
show  by  that  very  fact  that  they  could  not  live 
in  the  conditions  in  which  they  were  placed. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  fact  to  show  that  a  large 
proportion  of  them  might  not  only  have  survived 
but  have  been  healthy  and  efficient  citizens  had 
the  conditions  been  of  a  different  nature.  The 
probability  of  this  will  have  to  be  determined 
by  other  considerations,  which  fall  to  be  discussed 
in  a  later  chapter. 

So  far  as  the  evidence  adduced  up  to  this  point 
shows,  the  conditions  which  characterise  poverty 
are  insufficiency  and  unsuitability  of  food,  of 
clothing,  of  housing,  including  both  air-space 
and  sanitation,  and  in  a  general  sense  of  education. 
The  results  of  these  conditions  are  a  mortality 
that  is  much  above  the  average,  both  general 
and  infantile,  and  increases  progressively  with 
the  intensity  of  the  conditions  ;  a  lower  standard 
of  efficiency  in  the  survivors,  manifesting  itself 
chiefly  in  inferiority  of  stature,  weight  and  general 
expectancy  of  life  for  all  ages  as  compared  with 
those  who  are  not  poor  ;  the  existence  of  dis- 
proportionate numbers  of  those  who  are  both 
physically  and  mentally  defective  ;  and  a  birth-rate 
much  in  excess  of  the  average,  by  which  the  num- 
bers of  those  living  in  these  conditions  are  pre- 
vented from  being  lowered  by  the  excessive 
death-rate. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE   IMMEDIATE   CAUSES  OF   POVERTY. 


Felix  qui  potuit  rerum  cognoscere  causas." 
Happy  is  he  who  has  been  able  to  know  the  causes 
of  things." 

VIRGIL,  GEORGICS,  Bk.  II.,  490. 


TO  search  out  the  causes  of  poverty,  though 
it  may  seem  to  many  a  very  easy  thing, 
is  really  one  of  the  most  difficult  tasks  that  face 
the  student  of  social  problems.  For,  in  the  first 
place,  as  has  already  been  remarked,  people  are 
apt  to  approach  it  with  prepossessions  which 
they  have  derived  from  conclusions  already 
formed  as  to  the  action  of  laws  that  cover  a 
much  wider  ground.  Those  who  lay  the  greater 
stress  on  the  power  of  heredity  to  determine  the 
character  and  through  the  character  the  conditions 
of  those  who  are  born  into  the  world,  will  be  in- 
clined to  interpret  the  facts  at  our  disposal  in 
a  different  manner  from  that  to  which  the  believers 
in  the  greater  power  of  environment  are  drawn. 
Then  there  are  other  kinds  of  bias,  such  as  the 
political,  the  social  and  even  the  religious,  which 
tend  to  the  unconscious  selection  of  that  portion 
of  the  evidence  which  is  favourable  to  conclusions 
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in  harmony  with  one's  general  outlook  on  life. 
And,  in  the  second  place,  there  is  great  difficulty 
in  the  subject  matter  itself,  the  difficulty  of  deter- 
mining what  is  cause  and  what  is  effect,  for  all 
our  data  are  not  only  interpretable  as  either,  but 
really  are  both,  and  that  not  in  what  may  be 
called  a  successive  manner,  but  in  a  reciprocal. 
With  regard  to  a  fever  epidemic  for  example,  each 
case  may  be  both  the  effect  of  infection  by  a  pre- 
vious case  and  the  cause  of  one  that  follows, 
and  there  is  no  difficulty  in  keeping  the  two 
aspects  separate,  though  united  in  an  individual. 
But  the  questions  whether  Drink  is  the  cause 
of  Poverty,  or  Poverty  the  cause  of  Drink,  and 
many  others  of  the  like  nature,  have  separated 
those  interested  into  completely  hostile  camps, 
with  a  large  number  of  perplexed  spectators 
of  the  fight.  Every  science  is,  of  course,  more 
or  less  beset  with  the  same  difficulty,  but  in  many 
it  can  be  surmounted  with  comparative  ease 
by  means  of  carefully  devised  experiments  under 
test  conditions.  But  it  is  not  possible  to  carry 
out  scientific  experiments  upon  large  numbers 
of  human  beings,  as  chemists  do  with  their  material 
substances  in  a  laboratory.  It  is  true  that  history 
gives  us  some  kind  of  record  of  innumerable 
political  experiments,  but  these  are  not  the  same 
thing.  They  have  been  devised  for  other  purposes 
than  the  advancement  of  social  science  ;  generally 
for  party  or  class  advantage,  sometimes  honestly 
for  social  amelioration,  but  always  upon  principles 
already  assumed  as  true,  and  not  for  the  deter- 
mination of  their  truth.  Hence  the  conditions 
have  not  been  framed  so  as  to  give  decisive  data 
for  scientific  conclusions ;  there  has  been  no 
exclusion  of  conditions  that  confuse  the  issues, 
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and  there  has  very  seldom  been  any  record  kept 
of  sufficient  fulness  and  accuracy  to  be  of  much 
real  use. 

The  student  cannot  complain  of  this  ;  men, 
women  and  children  are  not  the  proper  subjects 
of  experiments  in  the  scientific  sense.  They 
have  rights  of  their  own  and  responsibilities 
which  make  it  impossible.  But  the  result  must 
be  faced  that  we  are  thrown  back  on  the  much 
less  effective  method  of  observation  only,  and 
must  watch  for  and  search  out  the  instances  that 
approach  most  nearly  in  character  to  the  experi- 
ments which  otherwise  might  have  been  made. 

It  is  fortunate  that  in  some  cases  a  single  new 
factor  has  given  important  results. 

Our  particular  social  problem,  Poverty,  may 
be  and  has  been  studied  in  two  ways.  The  first 
is  broad  in  its  sweep,  considering  populations  in 
the  mass  and  interpreting  their  general  conditions 
in  the  light  of  known  laws.  The  second  is  the 
detailed  analysis  made  possible  by  the  close  study 
of  small  classes  and  individual  cases.  Both 
methods  have  their  advantages,  and  neither 
should  be  neglected,  as  each  is  corrective  of  the 
other. 

I. — General  Theories. 

i.  Pressure  of  Population.  The  first 
method  was  the  earlier  of  application.  In 
the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  the 
French  economists  generally  known  as  the  Physio- 
crats explained  the  poverty  of  the  working  classes 
generally  by  the  interaction  of  what  they  believed 
to  be  a  natural  rate  of  profit  and  a  natural  rate 
of  wages.  They  considered  that  if  capital  did 
not  get  this  natural  profit,  it  would  be  no  longer 
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used  as  capital,  but  consumed  in  direct  enjoyment 
by  the  possessor,  so  that  there  would  be  less  with 
which  to  employ  labour.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  number  of  workers  competing  for  employment 
kept  wages  down  to  the  lowest  limit  compatible 
with  existence,  and  this  in  turn  restricted  the 
population.  This  seemed  to  fit  the  facts  as  they 
were  observed  in  France  at  the  time,  for  the  entire 
peasant  population,  with  unimportant  exceptions, 
was  in  abject  poverty.  But  it  did  not  fit  England, 
which  had  besides  its  lowest  grades  many  workers 
in  varying  degrees  of  comfort.  The  doctrine 
therefore  became  modified  by  the  introduction 
of  the  "  standard  of  living,"  which  took  in  some 
degree  the  place  of  starvation  wages.  Adam 
Smith  saw  that  there  were  fluctuations  of  pros- 
perity and  adversity  for  the  wage-earners  due 
to  times  of  plenty  and  scarcity,  that  well-paid 
labour  was  more  productive,  and  that  other  con- 
siderations marred  the  logical  completeness  of 
the  theory.  Malthus  formulated  the  theory  of 
population  so  as  to  include  other  checks  besides 
that  of  starvation,  which  might  serve  to  restrain 
the  numbers  of  the  people  and  give  a  chance 
to  raise  the  standard.  But  the  idea  that  poverty 
must  result  from  the  tendency  of  population 
to  outrun  the  means  of  subsistence,  unless 
means  were  taken  effectively  to  restrain  this 
tendency,  dominated  the  students  of  economics 
for  a  long  time,  and  led  J.  S.  Mill  to  say,  "  It 
remains  to  consider  what  chance  there  is  that 
opinions  and  feelings,  grounded  on  the  law  of 
the  dependence  of  wages  on  population,  will  arise 
among  the  labouring  classes  ;  and  by  what  means 
such  opinions  and  feelings  can  be  called  forth. 
Before  considering  the  grounds  of  hope  on  this 
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subject  ...  I  will  remark  that  unless  a 
satisfactory  answer  can  be  made  to  these  two 
questions,  the  industrial  system  prevailing  in 
this  country,  and  regarded  by  many  writers  as 
the  ne  plus  ultra  of  civilisation — the  dependence 
of  the  whole  labouring  class  of  the  community 
on  the  wages  of  hired  labour — is  irrevocably 
condemned."* 

For  many  reasons  this  theory  of  population 
in  relation  to  poverty  has  of  late  somewhat  dropped 
out  of  view.  The  iron  doctrine  of  the  "  Wages 
Fund  "  which  was  founded  upon  it,  was  riddled 
in  many  directions  by  later  economists,  and  upset 
by  the  practical  achievements  of  the  Trade 
Unionists,  to  the  discredit  of  the  theory  itself. 
The  call  of  the  Colonies  and  the  United  States 
for  more  population,  answered  by  the  great  flow 
of  emigration  from  this  country,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  wonderful  expansion  in  the  "  means  of 
subsistence  "  in  the  gross,  on  the  other,  seemed 
to  discredit  it  still  further.  Statisticians  showed 
that  the  average  earnings  per  head  of  the  popu- 
lation were  increasing,  and  in  face  of  such  a  table 
as  follows,  it  was  hard  for  people  to  believe  that 
the  pressure  of  population  on  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence was  a  very  serious  thing. 


Year. 

Millions  £. 

Population. 

£  per  Head. 

Wheat, 
Bushels.! 

1812 

404 

18,500,000 

22 

35 

1836 

6OO 

25,000,000 

24 

76 

i860 

938 

29,000,000 

32 

94 

1895 

1.423 

39,OOO,OOO 

36 

245 

*  "Principles   of    Political   Economy"    Bk.    II.,    ch. 
XIII.  §  2. 

•f  Mulhall,  "  Industries  and  Wealth  of  Nations,"  p.  95. 
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The  leaders  of  the  working  classes  have  become 
keen  students  of  Political  Economy,  and  together 
with  many  other  reformers  have  focussed  the 
public  attention  on  Mill's  other  alternative,  the 
alteration  of  the  industrial  system  itself,  rather 
than  on  the  question  how  the  working  classes 
can  be  persuaded  to  adapt  themselves  to  the 
system  as  it  is.  They  do  not  see  why,  even  if 
it  be  true  that  "  the  niggardness  of  nature  makes 
the  misery  of  man,"  the  workers  should  bear  the 
brunt. 

But  though  the  tide  of  battle  has  rolled  to 
other  parts  of  the  field,  the  question  of  population 
has  still  to  be  reckoned  with.  It  is  undoubted 
that  when  the  different  countries  were  dependent 
upon  their  own  food  supply,  the  times  were  not 
infrequent  when  there  really  was  not  enough 
to  go  round.  It  is  also  true  that  when  some 
more  than  ordinarily  severe  check  to  population 
occurred,  such  as  the  Black  Death,  wages  rose 
enormously,  and  the  economic  advantage  of 
the  labourer  was  only  to  be  met  by  the  superior 
military  and  diplomatic  power  of  the  ruling 
classes,  and  it  is  very  doubtful  if  the  latter  would 
have  been  successful  had  not  the  renewed  increase 
of  the  population  come  to  its  aid.  The  wonderful 
progress  of  the  applied  sciences  and  the  linking 
up  of  the  resources  of  the  world,  so  marked  a  feature 
of  modern  times,  may  conceivably  cease  to  exercise 
their  present  influence  upon  the  rate  of  expansion 
of  the  means  of  subsistence.  Already  there  are 
signs  that  regions  which  have  exported  food 
supplies  in  enormous  quantities  are  needing  their 
production  for  their  own  consumption  more  and 
more,  while  emigration  is  checked  in  countries 
which  were  formerly  clamorous  for  settlers.  In 
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any  case,  the  theory  was  not  that  population 
always  must  outrun  the  means  of  subsistence, 
but  that  it  tends  to  do  so,  and  that  therefore 
there  must  be  checks,  either  consciously  applied 
by  men  themselves  or  automatically  produced 
by  natural  laws.  If  population  does  not  press 
upon  the  food  supply,  said  the  upholder  of  the 
theory,  it  is  because  the  checks  are  working. 
In  spite  of  the  figures  given  above,  it  is  still  a 
possible  argument  that  the  poverty  which  we 
find  existing  to-day,  in  the  presence  of  so  much 
wealth  in  the  gross,  is  the  result  of  the  absence 
of  prudential  checks  among  the  poor,  as  shown 
by  the  high  birth-rate.  The  contention  would 
be  that  while  the  other  classes  took  care  not  to 
multiply  beyond  their  share  of  the  national 
resources,  the  poor  were  chiefly  those  who  did 
not  take  such  care,  and  therefore  suffered  the 
natural  check  of  a  high  death-rate  and  insufficiency 
for  the  survivors.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that 
some  support  is  given  by  the  facts  to  such  a  con- 
tention, and  that  theoretically  it  is  a  most  difficult 
one  to  refute. 

2.  Character.  The  general  theory,  however, 
that  is  most  in  vogue  to-day,  is  somewhat  different 
as  regards  its  fundamental  assumptions.  It  is  that 
"  poverty  is  a  question  of  character  "  ;  that  drink, 
laziness,  shiftlessness,  general  improvidence  (includ- 
ing bringing  more  children  into  the  world  than  those 
particular  parents  could  afford  to  feed),  and  other 
moral  defects  prevent  the  people  so  affected  not 
so  much  from  obtaining  their  share  of  a  definitely 
limited  amount  as  from  indefinitely  creating 
an  increase  of  wealth  by  their  labour.  Those 
who  put  forward  the  explanation  of  character 
do  not  always  make  the  overt  assumption  that 
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sufficient  wealth  could  be  so  created  by  them, 
in  the  absence  of  this  drunken,  idle  or  improvident 
character,  but  it  seems  needful  to  the  coherent 
statement  of  the  hypothesis. 

3.  Economic  Organisation.  On  the  other 
hand  it  is  contended  by  very  many  that 
these  unhappy  characteristics  are  not  so  much 
the  cause  as  the  effect  of  a  poverty  which  is 
economically  unavoidable  for  a  large  proportion 
of  the  people  under  the  present  system  of  industry, 
and  that  in  so  far  as  they  are  causes  at  all,  they 
are  only  selective  of  those  individuals  who  are 
to  make  up  the  class.  There  is  a  likeness  to  the 
population  theory  in  the  latter  respect,  but  while 
the  one  places  the  responsibility  upon  nature, 
the  other  fastens  it  upon  the  dispositions  of  men 
themselves,  on  the  way  in  which  ownership  of 
natural  resources  and  of  capital  has  been  deter- 
mined by  human  laws. 

These  three  points  of  view  are  not  necessarily 
incompatible  with  each  other  in  what  they  affirm, 
though  they  are  in  their  denials  of  each  other. 
The  supporters  of  each  are  able  to  bring  much 
argument,  and  to  adduce  much  broad  fact  in 
favour  of  their  respective  theories.  But  the 
most  cogent  general  arguments  have  frequently 
been  disproved  by  a  close  study  of  the  facts,  and 
it  is  not  surprising  that  the  temper  of  modern 
inquiry  is  to  turn  from  the  deductive  use  of  wide 
generalisations  to  inductive  research. 

II.— Immediate  Causes. 

This  is  the  second  method  mentioned  above, 
the  careful  collection  of  detailed  facts  concerning 
poverty  in  some  limited  area,  and  the  study  of 
the  conditions  of  the  actual  poor,  as  distinct 
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from  an  abstract  conception  of  them.  Here  we 
deal  first  of  all  with  what  are  known  as  "  immediate 
causes,"  that  is,  the  reasons  which  are  obviously 
to  be  assigned  for  the  poverty  of  any  given  family 
which  is  found  to  be  living  in  "  that  condition 
in  which  for  want  of  means  no  just  development 
of  their  natural  powers  can  be  reached."  These 
reasons  do  not  necessarily  take  us  to  the  root 
of  the  matter,  but  they  are  true  as  far  as  they  go, 
and  any  wider  theory  which  fails  to  take  them 
into  account  will  certainly  be  deficient,  if  not 
entirely  false. 

Those  of  us  who  have  lived  in  intimate  relation 
with  the  dwellers  in  poverty-stricken  districts, 
have  had  to  search  out  these  immediate  causes 
as  a  matter  of  course,  for  no  effective  help  is 
possible  otherwise.  In  a  depressingly  large  number 
of  cases  the  personal  habits  of  drink,  thriftlessness, 
laziness,  gambling,  and  other  faults  are  certainly 
present,  and  in  very  many  of  these  it  is  the  obvious 
truth  that  if  the  wage-earner  were  free  from  the 
vice  or  vices  to  which  he  or  she  is  addicted,  it 
would  be  possible  for  the  family  to  rise  above 
the  poverty  line  as  usually  drawn.  In  others 
the  vices  are  present,  but  it  is  not  by  any  means 
so  clear  that  they  are  the  chief  cause  of  the  poverty, 
both  because  there  are  others  known,  which  are 
not  affected  by  these  personal  habits,  and  because 
the  absence  of  these  would  not  assure  a  position 
of  reasonable  comfort.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find  anyone  among  those 
who  move  among  the  poor  on  the  basis  of  equal 
friendship — as  distinct  from  inquisition — who 
cannot  speak  of  the  very  many  decent,  sober, 
industrious  and  upright  folk  who  are  by  any 
intelligent  and  humane  standard  to  be  classed 
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as  poor  and  often  very  poor,  ranging  from  the 
few  whose  patient  heroism  under  their  privations 
shames  us,  down  to  the  multitude  who  are  nothing 
remarkable,  but  who  have  just  as  much  claim, 
as  far  as  character  goes,  as  the  ordinary  members 
of  other  classes,  to  an  average  share  of  the  means 
of  life.  The  immediate  causes  of  poverty  here 
are  of  quite  another  kind.  Changes  of  industrial 
conditions  have  thrown  them  out  of  work,  and 
it  is  difficult  for  them  to  find  fresh  openings, 
or  the  work  which  they  have  been  trained  to  do 
is  paid. for  at  a  rate  which  is  inadequate  for  their 
responsibilities,  or  they  have  been  subject  to  a 
succession  of  misfortunes  for  which  their  income 
has  allowed  no  reserve,  and  so  on. 

This  diversity  of  the  immediate  causes  of  poverty 
is  confirmed  by  the  investigations  of  the  systematic 
inquirers,  such  as  Messrs.  Booth  and  Rowntree. 
Mr.  Booth  says,  "  Questions  of  employment 
— Lack  of  work  (including  incapacity)  or  low 
pay — Questions  of  habit,  idleness,  drunkenness 
or  thriftlessness — Questions  of  circumstance,  sick- 
ness or  large  families.  Under  these  heads  fall 
all  the  causes  of  poverty."*  Mr.  Rowntree's 
classification  is  practically  the  same,  although 
divided  differently,  with  regard  to  his  distinction 
between  Primary  and  Secondary  Poverty. 

We  must  look  at  these  more  particularly, 
to  understand  as  far  as  possible  both  the 
nature  and  the  extent  of  the  working  of  these 
several  "  immediate  causes,"  and  in  view  of 
the  largely  prevailing  opinion  that  "  poverty  is 
a  question  of  character,"  we  will  take  this 
aspect  first. 

*  Booth,  "  Life  and  Labour,"  Vol.  I.,  p.  146. 
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Defective  Character  as  Cause. 

I. — Drink.  There  is  general  agreement  in 
placing  insobriety  among  the  foremost  personal 
causes  of  want.  It  is  not  only  the  Temperance 
party,  as  represented  by  Sir  T.  P.  Whittaker,  that 
affirms,  "  Directly  or  indirectly  it  is  responsible 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  poverty,  crime,  incompe- 
tence, sicknesses  and  early  death,  which  afflict 
the  great  mass  of  our  poorer  classes."  We  find 
the  Trade  Union  Congress  of  1906,  in  the  preamble 
to  a  resolution  in  favour  of  local  veto,  taking  it 
as  "  admitted  by  judges,  magistrates,  chief 
constables,  poor  law  administrators,  governors 
of  gaols  and  lunatic  asylums,  ministers  of  religion 
of  all  denominations  and  social  workers  generally, 
that  the  liquor  traffic  is  a  fruitful  source  of  poverty, 
crime  and  lunacy."  Further,  Mr.  Philip  Snowden, 
at  the  outset  of  his  fine  presentment  of  the  case 
against  regarding  drink  as  the  fundamental  cause 
of  poverty,  says  frankly  and  fairly,  after  enumer- 
ating other  social  evils,  "  the  relation  between 
cause  and  effect  in  these  cases  is  not  so  obvious 
and  immediate  as  between  drink  and  the  misery, 
poverty,  ruin,  crime,  lunacy,  disease,  and  death, 
which  the  traffic  brings  in  its  train."* 

So  far,  however,  we  are  dealing  with  general 
impressions.  We  need  to  get  to  closer  quarters, 
and  ask  if  it  is  possible  to  say  what  proportion 
of  poverty  can  be  directly  attributed  to  drink. 

Investigating  the  causes  of  pauperism  in  Stepney, 
Mr.  Booth  found  that  among  the  able-bodied, 
19.6  per  cent,  of  the  cases  were  due  to  drink, 
at  the  Infirmary  11.3  per  cent.,  and  at  the  sick 
asylum  14.2  per  cent.  There  were  eighty  cases 

*  Snowden,  "  Socialism  and  the  Drink  Question,"  p.  i . 
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altogether  out  of  a  total  of  634  paupers,  giving 
a  total  percentage  of  12.6.  The  division  at 
St.  Pancras  was  made  on  rather  different  lines. 
The  permanent  paupers  yielded  17.2  per  cent., 
current  cases  21.2  per  cent.,  and  the  "  Ins  and 
Outs"  43  per  cent.,  with  a  total  percentage  of 
21.9.  The  actual  number  of  drink  cases  was 
161  out  of  a  total  of  736  paupers.  There  were 
at  Stepney  85  additional  cases  where  drink  was 
considered  to  be  contributory,  and  at  St.  Pancras 
46.  Reckoning  these  in,  we  get  a  total  percentage 
of  drink  cases  for  Stepney  of  26,  and  for  St.  Pancras 
of  28.1.* 

In  his  larger  investigation  into  Poverty,  as 
distinct  from  Pauperism,  Mr.  Booth  analysed 
4,000  cases  of  the  poor  and  very  poor,  with  a 
result  that  the  very  poor  gave  a  percentage  of 
14,  and  the  poor  a  percentage  of  13,  in  which 
husband  or  wife  or  both  were  so  addicted  to  drink 
as  to  make  this  the  chief  immediate  cause  of 
poverty.  He  gives  no  figures  for  the  cases  in 
which  it  was  contributory,  merely  remarking 
that  as  such  "  it  would  no  doubt  be  connected 
with  a  much  larger  proportion."! 

This  is,  as  far  as  my  knowledge  goes,  the  closest 
estimate  on  statistical  grounds  that  has  been 
made  in  England.  There  has  been  a  much  more 
searching  investigation  in  the  United  States 
by  a  responsible  committee,  under  the  chair- 
manship of  Mr.  Carroll  D.  Wright,  whose  name 
will  be  sufficient  guarantee  for  carefulness  and 
sobriety  of  judgment.  The  analysis  is  too  detailed 
for  quotation  here  in  full,  but  the  conclusion  is 
of  interest. 

*  Booth  "  Pauperism,"  pp.  10  and  91. 

|  Booth,  "  Life  and  Labour,"  Vol.  I.,  p.  148. 
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"  As  a  general  result  of  our  investigation  we 
may  state  that,  of  the  poverty  which  comes 
under  the  view  of  the  charity  organisation  societies, 
about  25  per  cent,  can  be  traced  directly  or 
indirectly  to  liquor,  18  per  cent,  of  the  persons 
studied  having  brought  on  their  poverty  through 
the  personal  use  of  liquor,  and  9  per  cent,  attri- 
buting it  to  the  intemperance  of  parents  or  others. 
The  general  percentage  is  less  than  the  sum  of 
the  partial  percentages,  because  in  some  cases 
liquor  acted  both  as  a  direct  and  as  an  indirect 
cause.  Of  the  poverty  found  in  almshouses, 
37  per  cent,  can  be  traced  to  liquor,  and  of  this 
again,  32  per  cent,  is  due  to  the  personal  habits 
of  the  inmates,  and  8  per  cent,  to  the  intem- 
perance of  others.  In  the  case  of  the  destitute 
children,  not  less  than  45  per  cent,  was  found 
to  be  due  to  the  liquor  habits,  either  of  parents, 
guardians  or  others."* 

These  figures  are  higher  than  those  of  Mr. 
Booth  for  London,  and  would  seem  to  imply 
either  that  the  much  larger  numbers  dealt  with 
by  the  American  Committee  give  more  accurate 
results,  or  that  the  percentage  of  poverty  due 
to  drink  is  really  higher  in  the  United  States 
than  in  London.  But  it  must  be  noticed  that 
the  American  statistics  do  not  deal  with  the  whole 
body  of  the  poor  people,  but  with  those  whom 
we  should  call  paupers  in  England.  There  is 
not  then  so  great  a  discrepancy.  Probably  if 
Mr.  Booth  had  taken  not  only  certain  areas  of 
London,  but  a  number  of  other  cities,  including 
Newcastle  and  Glasgow,  his  figures  would  have 
been  heightened,  and  it  is  certain  from  the  detailed 
results  that  the  American  figures  could  have 
*  "  Economic  Aspects  of  the  Liquor  Problem,"  p.  21 
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been  much  lowered  if  the  investigators  had  hap- 
pened to  take  some  of  the  thirty-three  cities 
and  omitted  others. 

The  point  that  stands  out  clearly,  however, 
in  all  these  investigations  is  that  while  the  figures 
in  themselves  are  appalling,  and  quite  justify 
all  the  concern  of  temperance  reformers,  they 
do  not  justify  the  statement  that  drink 
is  the  cause  of  the  greater  part  of  the  poverty 
we  have  to  deal  with.  Putting  them  at  their 
highest,  it  does  not  seem  fair  to  estimate  for  the 
poor  generally,  as  distinct  from  those  who  have 
come  upon  the  poor  law  or  some  almost  equivalent 
charity,  a  higher  percentage,  than  25  for  all  cases, 
direct  and  indirect.  This  leaves  about  three 
quarters  of  the  poverty  to  be  attributed  to  some 
other  immediate  cause. 

2. — Other  Personal  Causes.  For  idleness, 
gambling,  shiftlessness,  and  other  personal  charac- 
teristics which  make  for  poverty,  we  have  no 
such  carefully  acquired  figures.  No  doubt  they 
are  the  cause  of  much  that  Mr.  Booth  chronicles 
under  irregular  earnings,  which  is  itself  the  cause 
of  43  per  cent,  of  the  poor  in  his  tables.  The 
thriftless  v/ife  has  already  been  included  by  him 
in  the  cases  under  drink.  In  fact,  all  these 
things  are  so  interconnected  that  it  is  difficult 
to  disentangle  them.  If  we  were  to  take  Mr. 
Booth's  analysis  on  its  apparent  broad  lines, 
we  should  have  to  say  that  82  per  cent,  of  the 
very  poor  were  cases  of  "  employment  "  or  "  cir- 
cumstance," and  only  18  per  cent,  due  to  "  habit," 
including  loafers.  But  this  would  be  manifestly 
ignoring  the  matters  of  character  which  without 
becoming  prominent  enough  to  strike  the  obser- 
vation of  the  investigator  were  undoubtedly 
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in  many  cases  the  cause  of  being  refused  by 
employers  and  foremen  for  better  paid  and  regular 
work.  On  the  other  hand  it  would  be  cruelly 
unjust  to  say  that  the  fact  of  the  irregular  work 
and  the  low  pay  is  necessarily  a  standard  of 
character.  Such  a  view  can  be  held  only  by 
those  who  are  ignorant,  or  hopelessly  prejudiced, 
or  who  have  confined  their  experience  among 
the  poor  to  such  methods  that  they  have  only 
been  brought  into  intimate  contact  with  those 
of  whom  it  is  true  on  the  whole.  Those  who 
have  lived  among  the  independent  poor  and 
fought  with  them  the  fight  against  the  crushing 
odds,  are  compelled  here  to  lay  aside  the  calm 
imperturbability  of  the  student  and  repel  such 
wide-sweeping  accusations  with  all  the  warmth 
of  outraged  friends. 

Idleness  and  Weakness.  Let  it  be  remem- 
bered that  while  there  is  unmistakable  idleness, 
there  is  also  a  great  deal  which  seems  such, 
but  is  in  reality  weakness,  due  to  privation. 
The  poor  results  of  relief  work  as  contrasted 
with  contract  work  are  not  entirely  due  to 
the  moral  unemployability  of  the  men.  Many 
of  them  would  show  very  different  achievements 
if  .only  they  had  been  fed  up  and  restored 
to  strength  before  being  put  on  the  hard  work. 
It  is  manifestly  loading  the  dice  to  take  those 
who  have  lost  their  muscle  and  nerve  through 
weeks  of  underfeeding  and  anxiety,  put  them 
on  hard  digging  for  a  few  days  a  week  with  corres- 
pondingly low  pay,  which  will  hardly  keep  up 
what  strength  they  have  under  the  added  drain, 
far  less  build  them  up  to  full  powers,  and  then 
compare  the  outcome  of  their  labour  with  that 
of  navvies  selected  by  a  contractor  for  their 
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ability  to  put  his  work  through  to  the  greatest 
advantage.  Yet  this  is  often  done  in  connection 
with  relief  works.  It  is  an  article  of  faith  with 
many  who  control  these  that  no  man  shall  get 
the  full  rate  of  pay  for  the  work,  or  have  more 
than  a  day  or  two  at  a  time. 

Thriftlessness.  Similar  considerations  apply  to 
thrif tlessness,  by  which  is  meant  not  merely  failure 
to  put  by  for  a  rainy  day,  but  the  foolish  handling  of 
what  resources  there  are,  unwise  buying  of  what  is 
needed,  and  the  buying  of  much  that  does  not 
seem  to  be  needed.  That  there  is  a  great  deal 
which  rightly  comes  under  this  name  is  undis- 
puted, though  even  of  this  much  is  accounted 
for  by  the  absence  of  training  in  childhood,  due 
to  causes  over  which  the  thriftless  ones  had  no 
control.  But  beyond  this,  all  that  seems  thriftless 
to  those  who  are  accustomed  to  different  conditions 
is  not  really  so.  Every  thrifty  housekeeper 
knows  that  she  cannot  maintain  her  reputation 
without  the  use  of  a  variety  of  utensils  and  con- 
ditions of  storage  which — though  perhaps  she 
does  not  know  this — are  beyond  the  means  of 
the  housekeepers  in  the  poor  districts.  They 
have  little  choice  in  the  places  of  their  purchase, 
or  in  the  times  at  which  they  will  buy  or  the 
quantities  which  they  take  at  a  time.  They 
have  neither  money  in  their  purse  nor  space  in 
their  homes  for  more  than  the  smallest  number 
of  pots  and  pans,  whether  of  crockery  or  hardware, 
and  in  thousands  of  tenements  the  cooking  stove 
is  such  as  to  make  any  self-respecting  housewife 
shudder.  Frequently,  the  woman  must  go  out 
to  work,  either  to  supplement  the  scanty  earnings 
of  the  husband,  or  to  keep  things  going  during 
his  unemployment,  or  because  there  is  no  husband 
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and  the  children  must  be  fed.  The  best  of 
women  cannot  attend  to  factory  work  and  run 
a  model  household  at  the  same  time.  Therefore, 
while  the  way  of  living  may  be  very  thriftless 
in  itself,  very  inferior  in  its  methods  and  deplorable 
in  its  results,  it  may  still  be  the  best  that  can 
reasonably  be  expected  under  the  circumstances, 
and  the  woman  who  looks  like  a  muddler,  may 
be  actually  a  better  manager  than  many  another 
who  with  ampler  means  can  achieve  so  much 
more  attractive  a  home. 

As  regards  the  buying  of  things  that  are  un- 
necessary, while  the  rent  is  still  unpaid,  and 
other  claims  have  not  been  fully  met,  the  whole 
question  hinges  on  the  meaning  of  "  unnecessary  " 
and  "  claim."  It  may  be  that  in  some  instances 
the  judgment  or  even  the  instinct  of  those  primarily 
concerned  is  better  than  the  criticism  of  the 
onlooker.  It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that 
mere  physical  efficiency  is  impossible  without 
much  that  works  indirectly  on  the  physical 
through  the  mental,  aesthetic  and  social  qualities. 
This  is  part  of  the  wide-reaching  principle  that 
exclusive  attention  to  one  aim  is  apt  to  defeat 
itself  by  reason  of  its  exclusiveness.  A  man 
who  takes  no  recreation,  on  the  ground  that 
he  is  too  busy,  soon  ceases  to  have  the  power  to 
be  busy ;  and  even  if  he  takes  his  recreation, 
but  does  so  with  his  eye  on  his  business  all  the 
time,  he  will  fail  to  get  the  good  that  simple  enjoy- 
ment with  no  arriere  pensee  would  have  brought 
him,  even  as  regards  his  business  powers. 

What  is  true  of  men  and  women  of  the  middle 
classes  is  true  of  those  in  the  poorer  classes,  though 
this  is  often  ignored.  An  income  that  is  devoted 
exclusively  to  physical  efficiency,  even  when 
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it  is  not  in  itself  sufficient  to  meet  all  the  physical 
demands,  will  often  not  be  so  effective  even  with 
regard  to  that  particular  purpose  as  one  of  like 
amount  from  which  something  is  spared  that 
helps  to  bring  the  heart  and  mind  to  the  aid  of 
the  body.  What  that  is  must  depend  on  the  persons 
themselves,  their  tastes  and  inclinations.  These 
tastes  and  inclinations  may  be  susceptible  of  great 
improvement,  but  whatever  they  are,  there  must 
be  some  reserve  of  expenditure  for  them.  The 
point  is  that  while  the  money  might  be  spent 
to  better  purpose  upon  other  forms  of  recreation, 
upon  things  that  give  a  purer  and  more  helpful 
pleasure,  the  recreation  is  itself  necessary,  and 
it  would  be  a  mistake  to  forego  it  in  favour  of 
purely  animal  needs. 

The  Demands  of  Life.  But  there  is  still 
another  point  of  view.  ,  So  far  we  have 
been  considering  the  social,  mental  and  aesthetic 
demands  of  human  beings  merely  in  relation 
to  physical  efficiency,  but  this  is  to  invert 
the  reasonable  order  of  things.  Physical  efficiency 
is  not  an  end  in  itself,  but  a  means  to 
these  very  characteristics  themselves.  There  is 
an  old  sentence  which  many  of  us  have  had  to 
translate  at  school,  "  We  do  not  live  to  eat,  but 
we  eat  to  live."  Many  a  little  expense  that 
seems  to  be  taken  from  eating  may  be  justified 
on  this  ground.  Those  pennies  of  which  Mr. 
Rowntree  spoke  as  forbidden  expenditure  to 
those  in  primary  poverty,  the  pennies  which 
go  in  stamps  upon  letters  to  absent  children 
and  on  little  pleasures  for  those  at  home,  on  the 
purchase  of  a  paper  or  a  book,  on  something 
pretty  in  the  way  of  clothing,  on  a  day  away 
from  the  accustomed  surroundings  and  monotonous 
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occupations,  on  occasional  concerts,  on  religious 
gatherings  where  they  want  to  take  their  little 
part,  on  the  help  of  others  whose  needs  appeal 
to  their  sympathies — these  have  a  justification 
in  themselves,  apart  from  their  indirect  effect 
upon  physical  efficiency. 

The  needs  of  body,  mind  and  heart  run  pari 
passu,  and  before  condemnation  is  passed  some 
agreed  standard  is  required.  The  student  who 
shivers  in  a  garret  and  systematically  underfeeds 
himself  in  order  that  he  may  acquire  book  know- 
ledge is  not  usually  condemned,  but  rather  com- 
mended. That  commendation  is  surely  not  solely 
because  he  hopes  by  the  knowledge  to  get  a  larger 
money  income  in  the  future,  but  because  he 
chooses,  out  of  all  that  his  little  income  makes 
possible,  something  that  appeals  to  us  as  better 
than  a  mere  sufficiency  of  food  and  warmth. 
It  is  not  agreed  that  book-knowledge  is  better 
than  the  maintenance  of  intercourse  with  absent 
children,  or  the  cultivation  of  social  instincts, 
or  the  satisfaction  of  aesthetic  cravings,  though 
these  may  be  crude. 

In  all  grades  of  society,  measured  by  income, 
some  percentage  of  expenditure  is  felt  to  be  neces- 
sary on  these  things,  and  it  is  only  a  question 
of  apportionment.  It  cannot  be  said  that  people 
make  themselves  poor  because  they  have  spent 
on  these  things  what  might  have  been  spent 
in  rent  and  bread  and  butter,  any  more  than 
that  many  reduce  themselves  to  poverty  because 
they  have  spent  in  bread  and  butter  what  might 
have  been  spent  in  these  things.  Of  course, 
the  question  of  apportionment  is  one  of  the 
highest  importance.  The  foregoing  considerations 
are  directed  only  against  the  assumption  that 
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nothing  must  be  spent  on  anything  else  but 
certain  physical  demands  until  these  are  fully 
met.  It  is  true  that  there  are  claims  which 
force  themslves  upon  the  poor  with  a  pressure 
derived  from  other  sources  than  their  intrinsic 
value.  The  principal  of  these  is  rent.  They 
cannot  grade  the  amount  they  will  pay  for  this, 
as  they  can  for  food  and  clothing.  It  is  practically 
fixed  for  them,  and  the  alternative  is  not  left 
in  their  choice.  The  law  compels  them  to  live 
in  houses ;  they  may  not  wander,  nor  camp 
upon  unoccupied  ground,  nor  put  up  cheaper 
tents  or  shanties  for  themselves.  Hence  it  is 
unwise  to  spend  money  on  the  better  things  of 
life  while  the  rent  is  not  made  up.  But  while 
it  is  practical  wisdom  to  bow  before  the  gale  that 
one  cannot  control,  it  remains  true  that  one  is 
in  the  gale,  and  while  it  is  prudent  to  pay  the 
rent,  it  is  still  true  that  the  payment  of  the  rent 
out  of  the  scanty  income  leaves  the  poor  bereft 
of  those  things  which  are  necessary  to  lift  them 
out  of  poverty. 

To  sum  up  this  part  of  our  discussion  of  character 
as  a  cause  of  poverty,  it  appears  that  there  is 
undoubtedly  an  amount  of  drinking,  idleness, 
thriftlessness  and  other  defectiveness  of  character 
which  is  the  immediate  cause  of  the  poverty  of 
the  individuals  concerned  and  those  dependent 
upon  them,  but  an  examination  of  the  data  at 
our  disposal  does  not  warrant  the  assertion  that 
this  is  co-extensive  with  the  poverty  itself.  There 
are  other  causes  still  to  be  examined  which  account 
for  much,  and  until  these  have  been  considered 
we  are  not  in  a  position  to  decide  whether  these 
defects  are  themselves  caused  by  poverty,  and 
whether,  while  they  determine  who  shall  be  poor, 
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they  determine  that  poverty  must  exist.  For 
it  is  contended  by  many  that  economic  causes 
are  responsible  for  the  amount  of  poverty,  and 
it  is  only  a  question  of  which  individuals  shall 
make  up  that  amount. 

Economic  Causes. — We  have  seen  that  in 
Mr.  Booth's  analysis  82  per  cent,  of  the  cases  of 
"  great  poverty,"  and  87  per  cent,  of  those  of 
"  poverty  "  were  due  to  Questions  of  Employment 
and  Questions  of  Circumstance.  It  has  already 
been  said  that  a  certain  proportion  of  irregular 
work  and  small  pay,  under  Employment,  must 
be  allowed  to  be  due  immediately  to  character. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  great  deal  of  the  distress 
set  down  to  large  families  and  to  illness,  accident 
and  so  forth  must  be  allowed  to  be  economic 
in  its  nature.  For  the  families  would  not  be  too 
large  for  an  income  which  would  still  be  much 
less  than  many  of  us  require  for  bringing  up  two 
or  three  children  only.  It  is  not  so  much  a  ques- 
tion of  numbers  as  of  wages.  The  illness  also 
becomes  an  economic  matter  when  we  consider 
that  the  distress  is  really  caused  by  the  inadequacy 
of  the  income  to  insure  against  it.  Those  who 
are  paid  by  the  month  or  year  are  sometimes 
greatly  inconvenienced  by  the  amount  of  the 
doctor's  bill  and  the  extra  cost  of  nursing,  but 
in  the  case  of  the  working  folk  it  is  not  merely 
extra  expense  but  a  stoppage  of  income  that  the 
illness  of  the  wage-earner  brings.  If  he  has  had 
sufficient  to  belong  to  a.  sick  club  or  a  Friendly 
Society,  this  is  partly  made  up  for  a  certain  number 
of  weeks,  but  the  illness  often  lasts  longer  than 
the  sick-pay  continues,  by  the  rules  of  the  Society, 
and  in  any  case  is  not  of  equal  amount  to  the  wage. 
The  women  are  much  more  rarely  insured  against 
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sickness,  but  their  earnings  are  often  an  important 
part  of  the  family  income,  and  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  if  the  wife  gives  her  whole  time 
to  the  household,  she  is  still  in  every  real  sense 
a  worker  who  would  draw  wages  if  the  work  were 
done  for  anyone  except  her  own  family,  and  that 
inability  to  go  about  her  duties  means  either 
increased  expense  or  severe  inconvenience,  apart 
from  the  cost  of  the  illness  itself. 

It  is  evident  therefore  that  a  great  part  of  this 
82  or  87  per  cent,  is  really  economic  in  character, 
and  the  immediate  causes  are  either  a  low  remuner- 
ation for  regular  work  or  irregular  employment. 

Low  Wages.  In  York,  Mr.  Rowntree  found  that 
of  those  in  primary  poverty,  i.e.,  those  whose  income 
was  insufficient  for  primary  needs,  however 
wisely  spent,  slightly  more  than  half  were  ac- 
counted for  by  lowness  of  wage.  The  average 
worked  out  at  i8s.  gd.  per  week  for  an  average 
family  of  just  under  six.  One  striking  characteris- 
tic of  this  group  is  the  small  amount  that  is  con- 
tributed by  other  members  of  the  family  than 
the  householder.  The  explanation  is  that  these 
are  mostly  families  with  young  children  ;  as  soon 
as  the  elder  ones  begin  to  earn  a  little  money 
the  situation  is  eased.  But  the  significance  of 
this  fact  must  not  be  missed.  It  is  that  the 
pressure  of  poverty  comes  most  severely  on  the 
growing  children.  It  is  difficult  to  exaggerate 
the  importance  of  this.  The  years  of  childhood 
determine  so  much  in  the  afterlife  that  if  it  were 
possible  to  choose  when  the  pinch  must  be  borne, 
if  borne  it  must  be,  we  should  arrange  that  these 
should  be  the  last  to  suffer. 

Effect  on  Children.  It  is  not  only  among 
the  members  of  this  section  that  the  evil 
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is  felt,  though  it  stands  out  clearly  here,  in 
consequence  of  the  absence  of  other  factors. 
It  is  found  among  those  who  are  reckoned 
as  poor  because,  while  the  money  wage  is 
higher  the  number  of  mouths  to  feed  is  larger. 
Indeed,  whatever  the  cause  of  poverty,  if  there 
are  children  they  will  be  the  most  injured  by  it. 
They  can  seldom  overcome  in  after-life  the  effects 
of  ill-nourished  bodies  and  brains  in  infancy  and 
childhood.  It  also  means  that  there  is  greater 
pres'sure  upon  the  boys  and  girls  to  leave  school 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment  to  take  up  the 
work  that  brings  in  most  at  the  time.  In  this 
way  a  double  injury  is  inflicted.  The  longest 
period  at  an  elementary  school  is  all  too  short 
for  their  proper  education  ;  they  leave  just  as 
they  might  begin  to  understand  the  meaning  of 
what  they  have  been  taught,  and  in  a  deplorable 
number  of  cases  much  of  this  is  therefore  prac- 
tically wasted.  Also,  the  most  remunerative 
occupations  for  the  time  happen  for  the  most 
part  to  be  just  those  which  lead  to  nothing,  teach 
them  no  trade,  and  leave  them  stranded,  when 
they  seek  a  man's  wage.  It  is  useless  to  blame 
the  shortsightedness  of  the  parents,  for  there 
are  few  who  could  resist  the  economic  pressure, 
with  the  remaining  little  ones  wanting  food  and 
clothing,  and  the  rent  always  to  be  made  up. 

Average  Wages.  "  The  average  wage  of  a 
labourer  in  York  is  from  i8s.  to  2is."  That 
is,  not  the  rate,  but  the  average  allowing 
for  days  when  wages  cannot  be  earned,  which 
is  a  most  important  consideration,  and  one 
that  is  too  often  dropped  from  view.  Mr. 
Booth  says,  "  I  take  2is.  as  the  bottom  level 
for  adult  male  labour  in  London.  The  employ- 
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ments  in  which  less  than  2is.  per  week  (or  35.  6d. 
per  day)  is  paid  are  exceptional  in  character. 
When  the  rate  is  i8s.  or  2os.,  the  work  is  not  only 
characterised  by  great  regularity  and  constancy, 
with  no  slack  seasons  or  lost  days,  but  is  generally 
such  as  a  quite  young  or  quite  old  man  could 
perform — men  who  have  usually  only  themselves 
to  keep."*  But  he  goes  on  to  enumerate  workers 
such  as  mail-cart  drivers,  one-horse  carmen, 
railway  goods  porters,  and  unskilled  men  in  flour 
mills,  rope  works,  etc.,  of  whom  it  could  be 
predicated  with  difficulty  that  they  were  mostly 
old  men  or  young  men,  with  no  others  dependent 
on  them.  Moreover,  children  are  by  no  means 
the  only  dependents,  as  all  workers  among  the 
poor  well  know.  The  fact  is,  there  are  many 
thousands  of  men  in  London  in  regular  situations 
and  with  others  to  keep  who  do  not  get  2is.  per 
week,  and- it  is  clear  that  Mr.  Booth  quite  recog- 
nises that  the  rate  of  2is.  is  not  the  same  thing 
as  a  regular  weekly  income  of  2is.,  or  he  would 
not  have  excluded  i8s.  on  account  of  the  great 
regularity.  No  doubt  it  would  be  a  good  thing 
if  labour  were  so  regulated  that  the  easy,  regular 
and  low  paid  work  were  kept  for  those  who  had 
no  dependents,  and  were  in  other  ways  most 
suited  for  such  jobs,  but  the  hard  fact  is  that 
for  the  most  part  men  have  to  take  what  they 
can  get,  independent  of  the  size  of  their  families 
and  other  considerations  that  do  not  touch  the 
interests  of  the  employers.  Bank  clerks  and 
shop  assistants  are  often  forbidden  to  marry 
before  receiving  a  certain  income,  but  not  artizans 
and  labourers,  and  "  natural  selection "  does 

*  Booth,  "  Life  and  Labour,"  Vol.  IX.,  p.  365. 
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not  of  itself  put  the  quite  young  or  the  quite  old 
into  the  situations  that  might  be  considered  best 
from  a  general  point  of  view.  It  is  not  easy 
for  the  young  ones  who  have  taken  up  a  certain 
kind  of  job  to  change  to  another  better  paid  one 
of  a  different  kind  when  they  want  to  get  married, 
and  it  is  perhaps  harder  still  for  an  old  man  to 
get  a  berth  outside  his  own  line  when  he  has  lost 
the  springiness  of  youth  which  is  sometimes  allowed 
to  atone  for  inexperience.  It  is  surprising  how 
few  jobs  there  are  in  which  experience  does  not 
count  for  a  good  deal,  though  they  are  labelled 
unskilled.  The  old  men,  for  the  most  part,  do 
not  dare  to  ask  for  a  lighter  job,  even  in  the  works 
to  which  they  are  accustomed,  lest  they  be  put 
off  altogether,  and  they  know  that  the  rule  outside 
for  strangers  is,  "  No  grey  heads  need  apply." 
Of  course,  this  is  not  universally  true,  but  it  is 
sufficiently  general  to  establish  the  present  point, 
viz.,  that  the  low  paid  berths  are  by  no  means  kept 
for  the  very  young  men  with  no  ties  yet  formed 
or  for  the  very  old  men  with  their  responsibilities 
discharged. 

Further  evidence  of  this  is  afforded  by  the 
wages  sheets  of  many  occupations  which  are 
well  known  not  to  be  the  special  preserves  of 
these  two  ages.  West  Ham  conditions  of  life 
are  the  same  as  London  conditions,  yet  the  wages 
of  the  railway  porters  there  are  given  as  145. 
to  l8s.  weekly ;  porter  guards,  i8s.  ;  ticket 
takers,  i8s.  to  2os.  ;  ticket  collectors,  2os.  to 
235.  ;  platelayers,  2is.  to  245.  ;  foremen  porters, 
2is.  to  255.  In  the  same  district  the  predominant 
rate  of  wages  in  the  confectionery  trades  was 
from  2os.  to  245.  for  men.  The  permanent  men 
at  the  Docks  who  are  on  daywork  receive  243. 
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per  week,  and  the  "A"  men  the  same  amount  in 
summer  and  2is.  per  week  in  winter.* 

According  to  information  given  by  employers 
to  the  Dundee  Social  Union  Committee  concerning 
wages  for  men  and  boys  in  the  jute  and  flax 
industries,  the  predominant  rate  is  over  255.  per 
week  in  only  five  of  the  many  classes  into  which 
the  table  is  divided.  It  is  not  clear  how  many 
of  these  are  juvenile  occupations,  but  assistant 
overseers  at  i6s.  6d.,  labourers  at  195.  8d.,  porters 
at  I2s.  gd.  to  i8s.  3d.,  and  so  on,  seem  to  be 
probably  men.  This  is,  of  course,  a  badly  organ- 
ised industry,  but  so  are  many  others,  and  the 
immediate  point  is  that  while  whole  ranks  of 
industry  receive  a  poor  wage,  this  remains  a  vera 
causa  of  poverty.  In  the  table  of  wages  given 
by  employers  in  Marine  Foundry,  we  find  hammer- 
men, dressers,  holders-on,  and  labourers  all  at 
a  predominant  rate  under  223.,  and  none  rising 
above  253.,  while  some  are  as  low  as  i6s.  Very 
similar  figures  are  given  for  other  industries. 

In  1886,  the  Board  of  Trade  made  what  may 
be  called  a  sampling  census  of  wages.  Besides 
boys,  women  and  girls  in  representative  numbers, 
particulars  were  obtained  concerning  355,838 
men  in  so  many  representative  industries  that 
Sir  Robert  Giffen  believed  the  broad  results 
incapable  of  being  modified  appreciably  by  being 
extended  over  all  the  industries.  The  criticism 
to  be  passed  upon  it  is  indeed  that  not  sufficient 
attention  was  paid  to  the  worst  remunerated. 
Even  so,  57.6  per  cent,  of  the  men  were  in  receipt 
of  wages  at  the  rate  of  255.  and  under.  This 
means  that  the  actual  yearly  wage  was  less 

*  "  West  Ham,"  Book  II. 
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according  to  the  number  of  weeks  to  be  allowed 
for  broken  time  and  wageless  days,  which  accord- 
ing to  Prof.  Bowley  may  be  taken  as  six  on  the 
average. 

Nothing  more  need  be  said  to  enforce  the  point 
that  the  economic  condition  of  low  wages  is  not 
only  a  real  cause  of  poverty,  but  a  very  prevalent 
one,  especially  when  it  is  remembered  that  agri- 
cultural labourers  and  other  low  paid  classes 
of  workers  were  not  included  in  the  census. 

Irregular  Employment.  Irregular  employ- 
ment is  a  variation  of  low  wage,  with  the 
additional  disability  that  it  is  much  more 
difficult  to  manage  a  variable  income  than 
a  fixed  one,  and  the  difficulty  is  far  greater  when 
the  income  is  so  small  as  to  fall  away  to  nothing 
in  some  weeks,  while  never  rising  much  above 
the  minimum  requirement,  than  when  there  is 
always  a  sufficiency  for  present  needs. 

It  has  been  said  that  much  irregularity  is  due 
to  the  habits  of  the  workers,  but  there  is  also 
much  that  has  a  purely  economic  cause.  Some- 
times the  demand  of  the  consumer  fluctuates, 
sometimes  natural  conditions  interfere,  sometimes 
the  industry  is  badly  organised  ;  these  causes 
are  not  independent,  but  frequently  interwoven. 
The  demand  of  the  consumer  often  depends  on 
natural  conditions,  such  as  season  and  weather, 
and  bad  organisation  fails  to  secure  such  control 
of  these  as  might  otherwise  be  possible.  A  glance 
at  the  lists  of  bankruptcy  which  continually 
appear  in  the  Gazette  will  suggest  how  much 
disturbance  of  employment  among  the  dependents 
the  continual  stream  of  business  failures  must 
cause.  Changes  of  fashion  are  always  changing 
the  workers  in  minor  industries,  since  it  is  found 
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easier  to  teach  fresh  hands  new  processes  than 
to  trouble  with  the  old  ones. 

Unemployment.  Irregularity  of  employment 
is  also  a  degree  of  unemployment.  When  we  speak 
of  so  many  thousands  of  unemployed,  we  do  not 
mean  that  these  are  permanently  unemployed. 
That  would  mean  that  they  must  be  permanently 
supported  by  someone  else.  We  mean  that  at  any 
given  time  there  are  so  many,  and  again  at  another 
time  so  many,  who  may  be  quite  other  individuals. 
Under  some  conditions  this  would  be  really  a 
good  thing,  for  when  the  circumstances  are  favour- 
able, when  there  is  plenty  in  the  house,  and  the 
income  is  not  in  jeopardy,  it  is  the  same  thing 
as  leisure.  The  movement  for  shorter  hours 
is  a  movement  for  such  unemployment.  A  man 
who  is  reasonably  certain  of  getting  another 
job  does  not  mind  a  day  or  two  in  between.  There 
are  many  things  in  his  home  he  can  see  about, 
or  he  may  enjoy  a  little  more  of  the  society  of 
his  wife  and  children,  or  take  the  opportunity 
to  refresh  his  mind  at  picture  galleries,  etc.,  if 
he  is  of  the  right  kind.  Also  it  must  be  noted 
that  it  is  neither  possible  nor  in  itself  desirable 
that  industry  itself  should  be  so  regulated  as 
always  to  require  just  the  same  number  of  workers. 
It  is  only  when  the  enforced  leisure  from  work 
becomes  also  an  enforced  time  of  poverty  through 
the  absence  of  wage  that  unemployment  takes 
on  the  terror  which  in  modern  days  is  associated 
with  the  word. 

"  The  modern  system  of  industry  will  not  work 
without  some  unemployed  margin — some  reserve 
of  labour — but  the  margin  in  London  to-day 
seems  to  be  exaggerated  in  every  department, 
and  enormously  so  in  the  lowest  class  of 
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labour."*  That  is  the  trouble.  There  is  too  much 
reserve — not  in  London  only — and  the  reserve  gets 
no  remuneration  in  consideration  of  its  usefulness 
as  a  reserve.  There  is  no  retaining  fee  in  the 
case,  but  rather  the  reverse.  For  those  who 
act  as  the  reserve  are  the  worst  paid  in  times  of 
employment,  for  the  simple  reason  that  on  the 
whole  they  are  of  less  ability  than  the  others 
of  their  class,  not  merely  in  skill  but  in  all  the 
qualities  which  make  a  profitable  worker.  This 
may  at  first  sight  seem  to  be  natural  and  just. 
One  could  not  expect  employers  to  submerge 
their  own  interests  by  saying  to  their  best  men, 
"  You  can  most  easily  afford  to  take  a  holiday," 
and  by  carrying  on  their  business  through  the 
most  hazardous  times  of  stringency  by  means 
of  the  inferior  staff.  Nor  would  it  seem  just 
to  the  workers  themselves  that  they  should  be 
penalised  for  their  steadiness  and  ability.  But 
there  is  something  to  be  said  on  the  other  side. 
The  presence  of  a  large  body  of  men  who  are  always 
in  danger  of  unemployment  has  a  lowering  effect 
on  the  wages  of  the  best,  for  there  is  always  a 
tendency  to  weigh  cheap  against  good  labour, 
and  for  the  most  part  it  is  the  inferior  men 
who  are  outside  organised  industry  and  ready  to 
become  "blacklegs."  From  the  national  point 
of  view  it  is  also  calamitous  that  it  should  be 
the  worst  paid  in  employment  who  become  most 
readily  unemployed,  for  this  penalises  not  only  the 
individual  workers,  but  the  children  dependent 
on  them.  It  may  be  the  natural  and  just 
result,  granting  the  present  system,  but  it 
points  to  flaws  in  the  system  itself. 

*  Booth,  "Life  and  Labour,"  Vol.  I.,  p.  152. 
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It  may  be  taken  that  our  existing  system  of 
industry,  with  its  low  rates  of  wage  for  many 
classes  of  work,  and  its  inevitable  margin  of  unem- 
ployment and  resulting  absence  of  income  is 
responsible  for  a  great  percentage  of  poverty 
apart  from  the  character  of  the  workers.  These 
things  are  true  immediate  causes  which  cannot 
be  ignored,  and  for  which  the  poor  themselves 
are  not  responsible. 

Poverty  the  Cause  of  Defective  Character. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  consider  the  con- 
tention that  it  is  not  so  much  character  that 
is  the  cause  of  poverty  as  that  the  conditions  of 
poverty  are  responsible  for  much  deterioration 
of  character.  It  is  not  an  easy  question  to  deter- 
mine, being  somewhat  similar  to  the  old  catch 
question,  "  Which  came  first,  the  hen  or  the  egg  ?  " 
There  are  also  many  arguments  which  have  been 
used  on  either  side  which  confuse  the  issue  by 
their  practical  irrelevance.  For  example,  on 
the  one  side  it  is  contended  that  it  cannot  be 
poverty  which  leads  to  drink,  because  the  drink 
bill  of  the  nation  usually  increases  in  times  of 
good  trade,  and  a  rise  of  wages  has  often  been 
known  to  be  followed  by  heavier  drinking. 
On  the  other  side,  it  is  argued  that  there  are  many 
peopfe  who  are  intemperate,  idle  and  generally 
thritlless,  who  do  not  come  to  poverty  because 
their  incomes  are  ample  and  secured  in  ways 
that  have  nothing  to  do  with  character.  Both 
of  these  make  the  truth  that  underlies  them 
useless  by  reason  of  their  ignoring  the  true  point 
at  issue.  No  one  will  deny  the  facts  involved 
in  both  arguments  ;  it  is  the  interpretation  of 
the  facts  that  is  in  fault. 
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There  are  very  few  instances  in  actual  life 
where  one  cause  only  is  at  work,  producing  one 
definite  result.  Men  may  drink,  gamble  and 
generally  lead  lives  which  tend  to  bring  them 
to  poverty,  and  yet  be  kept  from  that  condition 
because  other  causes  keep  them  well  off  in  money. 
There  are  many  ways  of  making  money  which 
have  little  or  no  connection  with  character,  and 
others  which  depend  on  defects  of  character 
— unscrupulousness,  skilful  dishonesty,  close- 
fistedness,  etc. — quite  as  reprehensible  as  those 
which  tend  to  the  losing  of  money.  This,  however, 
does  not  disprove  that  idleness,  drunkenness, 
and  the  rest,  do  tend  to  poverty,  and  in  the  absence 
of  counteracting  causes  must  actually  produce 
that  result.  It  might  be  cynically  observed 
that  some  are  lucky  and  some  unlucky  in  their 
choice  of  vices.  But  the  question  is  not  whether 
cheats,  sharpers,  devourers  of  widows'  houses, 
and  their  tribe,  with  the  favoured  inheritors  of 
other  people's  earnings  deserve  to  escape  poverty 
more  than  the  idle  and  dissipated.  That  belongs 
to  another  branch  of  sociology.  The  point  is 
that  certain  defects  of  character  do  result  in  poverty 
unless  they  are  counteracted. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  fact  that  men  who  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  drinking  drink  more  when 
they  have  ampler  means,  in  no  way  refutes  the 
contention  that  poverty  is  one  of  the  conditions 
which  conduce  to  the  formation  of  the  habit. 
Here  also  the  actual  facts  are  the  resultant  of 
many  causes  which  sometimes  assist  and  some- 
times hinder  each  other  in  producing  their  full 
result.  All  who  are  poor  do  not  drink,  neither 
are  all  drunkards  poor.  Yet  there  may  be  a 
causal  connection  between  poverty  and  drinking, 
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and  the  same  is  true  for  the  other  defects  of 
character. 

That  there  is  such  a  causal  connection  seems 
to  be  necessarily  involved  in  the  facts  cited  in 
Chapter  IV.,  although  the  inference  was  ignored 
for  the  time  as  far  as  possible,  and  the  results 
confined  almost  entirely  to  the  physical  effects. 

But  no  one  to-day  can  ignore  the  close  connection 
between  physical  and  mental  development,  and 
few  will  refuse  to  admit  the  connection  of  both 
with  character.  It  is  not  always  easy  to  distin- 
guish between  the  sluggishness  that  comes  from 
physical  weakness  and  the  idleness  that  is  merely 
shirking.  Often  with  a  wider  choice  of  occupation 
the  shirking  might  be  dropped  because  of  the 
interest  in  occupations  more  to  the  natural  taste. 
Often,  again,  a  better  education  might  awaken 
faculties  which  are  yet  dormant,  and  so  give 
balance  to  the  character.  By  education  is  meant 
not  only  that  of  the  school  but  of  the  home  and 
general  companionship. 

Poverty  not  a  Money  Question  only. 

Here  it  should  be  observed  that  by  poverty 
is  not  meant  merely  the  absence  of  money,  but 
the  absence  of  those  conditions  which  make  for 
well-being.  The  absence  of  money  would  not 
matter  a  jot  if  the  conditions  were  there  without 
having  to  be  purchased,  and  the  possession  of 
money  makes  no  difference  unless  it  is  used  to 
procure  the  conditions.  Many  of  the  things 
that  make  for  health,  such  as  good  sanitation, 
open  spaces  and  fresh  air,  can  be  had  for  prac- 
tically nothing  in  some  places,  but  must  be  paid 
for  heavily  in  modern  towns.  In  many  regions 
of  the  world  there  is  much  of  living  interest  for 
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all,  without  price,  but  in  the  towns  one  must 
create  artificial  interests  at  great  cost.  Those 
who  have  the  money  do  not  by  any  means  always 
purchase  the  healthy  conditions ;  hence  many 
who  are  nominally  rich  suffer  from  the  same 
defects  as  those  who  are  monetarily  poor.  But 
the  latter  have  not  the  range  of  choice,  and  their 
general  condition  of  poverty  deprives  them 
altogether  of  much  that  is  needful,  and  makes 
it  easier  for  them  to  choose  the  wrong  things 
where  they  have  alternatives. 

It  must  be  remembered  also  that  it  is  not  only 
the  individual  lack  of  nourishment,  fresh  air, 
good  clothing,  books,  pictures,  and  so  forth  that 
constitutes  poverty.  It  is  the  general  environ- 
ment in  which  the  days  and  years  from  birth 
onward  are  passed.  Let  us  grant  for  the  argument 
that  very  many  have  to  live  in  the  poor  quarters 
because  of  their  "  worthless  character."  So  also 
do  very  many  more  who  have  not  created  their 
conditions  by  their  worthlessness,  and  these  have 
to  live  in  constant  sight  and  sound  of  the  things 
that  belong  to  worthlessness.  There  is  very 
little  real  privacy  available  for  the  poor.  They 
cannot  afford  whole  houses  to  themselves,  and 
the  rooms  they  live  in  will  not  serve  for  social 
purposes.  Evil  communications  corrupt  good 
manners,  and  communications  are  compulsory 
in  the  quarters  of  the  poor.  There  are  no  nurseries 
for  the  children  ;  from  their  earliest  years  they 
are  familiar  with  the  streets  ;  their  schools  cannot 
be  selected ;  they  grow  up  familiar  with  the 
language  and  habits  of  adult  vice.  One  of  the 
most  pathetic  things  is  the  attempt  of  good  mothers 
to  shield  their  little  ones  in  the  face  of  such  adverse 
circumstances.  The  public  house  is  still  the 
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unquestioned  resort  for  social  intercourse  for 
the  many,  and  those  who  do  not  use  it  must  perforce 
be  accustomed  to  its  ubiquity  and  to  much  that 
belongs  thereto.  Everywhere  around  them  are 
things  unlovely,  a  general  atmosphere  of  drabness 
which  cloaks  much  that  is  otherwise  bright,  but 
does  little  to  hide  the  things  of  evil. 

Effects  of  "  Urbanisation." 

This  general  environment  of  poverty  must  by 
no  means  be  lost  sight  of  in  the  enumeration 
of  the  elements  of  want  that  make  up  the  poverty 
of  the  individual.  It  is  probably  more  potent 
than  anything  else  in  the  effect  upon  character. 
This  was  the  view  of  the  Interdepartmental 
Committee  on  Physical  Degeneration,  for  it  put 
what  it  calls  the  "  Urbanisation  of  the  people  " 
as  the  most  prominent  cause  of  degeneracy, 
and  quotes  with  approval  Mr.  Booth's  remarks 
that  "  Overcrowding  is  the  great  cause  of  degen- 
eracy "  ;  "  Drink  is  fostered  by  bad  houses  "  ; 
"  Crowded  homes  send  men  to  the  public-house  "  ; 
"  Crowding  is  the  main  cause  of  drink  and  vice."* 
By  urbanisation  is  meant  the  sum  total  of  those 
conditions  in  poor  quarters  of  our  modern  towns, 
not  necessarily  the  living  in  a  town  as  distinct 
from  rural  districts.  Of  the  special  effect  of 
this  on  the  drink  habit  the  Report  says,  "  The 
close  connection  between  a  craving  for  drink 
and  bad  housing,  bad  feeding,  a  polluted  and 
depressing  atmosphere,  long  hours  of  work  in 
overheated  and  often  ill-ventilated  rooms,  only 
relieved  by  the  excitements  of  town  life,  is  too 
self-evident  to  need  demonstration,  nor  unfor- 
tunately is  the  extent  of  the  evil  more  open  to 

*  Report,  Vol.  I.,  p.  17. 
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dispute."  "  Not  only  is  poverty  the  result  of 
drink,  but  it  becomes  an  active  agent  in  promoting 
it."* 

It  is  shown  that  drinking  has  not  increased 
among  women  in  the  country,  but  that  in  the 
towns  it  has  made  alarming  strides,  while  in  towns 
which  have  peculiar  circumstances  affecting  work- 
ing women,  it  is  worst  of  all.  In  Nottingham, 
for  example,  where  women  are  so  extensively 
employed,  the  figures  show  that  twice  as  many 
women  as  men  succumb  to  alcoholic  insanity.* 
Many  other  instances  could  be  quoted  of  special 
trades  having  a  worse  record  as  to  drinking  than 
others.  If  it  is  impossible,  as  Burke  said,  to 
indict  a  nation,  it  is  also  impossible  to  maintain 
that  the  individuals  of  any  occupation  are  worse 
than  those  of  any  others  in  themselves  ;  there 
must  be  something  in  the  conditions  which  forms 
the  cause.  It  could  not  be  soundly  argued 
that  town  conditions  attract  the  women  that  are 
most  given  to  drinking,  and  that  the  lace  industry 
does  so  to  an  increased  extent.  We  have,  there- 
fore, cogent  inductive  proof  that  economic  con- 
ditions do  actually  conduce  to  defects  of  character, 
and  it  is  possible  to  bring  corroborative  proof 
of  a  complementary  kind. 

Better  Conditions,  Better  Character. 

"  In  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Saxe  Weimar  lies 
the  little  village  of  Frankenheim,  pretty  flourishing 
now,  but  not  long  ago  a  kind  of  rural  Seven 
Dials,  pawned  to  the  '  Jews '  up  to  the  very 
chimney  pots — cottages,  furniture,  cattle  and 

*  Ibid,  p.  30. 

*  Ibid,  p.  32. 
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all.  The  inhabitants  were  a  notoriously  bad 
set,  credited  as  a  matter  of  course  with  every 
theft,  robbery,  or  other  misdeed  committed 
in  the  neighbourhood."  To  this  village  came  a 
young  clergyman  who  had  heard  of  the  Raffeisen 
co-operative  banks,  which  he  tried  there.  "  Within 
a  comparatively  brief  time  a  complete  metamor- 
phosis has  taken  place.  He  has  built  with  bank 
money  dwelling-houses.  ...  All  these  houses 
have  been  taken  up.  The  occupiers  pay  their 
instalments  promptly.  Their  cattle  and  furniture 
have  become  their  own  once  more.  The  '  Jews  ' 
are  gone.  The  whole  village  has  assumed  a  well- 
to-do  and  comfortable  look.  And  the  reputed 
ruffians  of  erstwhile  have  become  thoroughly 
respectable  persons."* 

In  addition  to  this  there  is  much  evidence 
that  the  rise  in  the  standard  of  life  which  has 
taken  place  among  many  grades  of  English  working 
people  after  they  have  won  better  wages  and 
shorter  hours,  with  more  regular  work,  has  led 
to  greater  sobriety  and  steadiness.  Mr.  Philip 
Snowden  has  gathered  some  valuable  testimony 
from  employers,  including  Sir  John  Brunner 
(Brunner,  Mond  &  Co.),  Sir  William  Mather 
(Mather  &  Platt,  Salford  Iron  Works),  Managers 
of  textile  works,  city  tramways,  engineering 
works  and  railways.  One  of  the  most  interesting 
is  from  a  letter  by  Dr.  Stulchinsky,  Manager 
of  a  paper  mill  at  Dobrush  in  Russia,  on  the 
effect  of  shortening  the  hours  of  exhausting 
labour. 

"  Instead  of  increased  drinking  by  the  workmen, 
the  result  has  been  that  the  only  drinkshop 
in  the  place  has  had  to  give  up  business,  its  place 
*  H.  W.  Wolff,  "  Agricultural  Banks,"  p.  54. 
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being  taken  by  a  tea-shop,  where  only  moderate 
quantities  of  spirits  can  be  obtained.  '  Saint 
Monday  '  is  almost  a  thing  of  the  past.  The  older 
people,  as  a  rule,  employ  their  leisure  time  in 
tilling  their  plot  of  land,  which  they  formerly 
let  on  lease.  The  younger  ones  have  taken  to 
reading.  An  orchestral  and  vocal  union  has  been 
established,  of  which  thirty-six  factory  operatives 
are  members.  Between  400  and  500  operatives 
regularly  attend  lectures  got  up  by  the  local 
priest.  Such  things  were  impossible  under  the 
whole  twelve  hours  system  ;  for  there  is  only 
one  recreation  for  exhausted  workers,  and  that 
is  spirit-drinking,  which  quickly  stimulates  their 
energies."* 

We  get  evidence  both  ways.  Those  who  have 
experience  of  a  practical  kind  are  agreed  that 
bad  housing,  long  and  exhausting  labour,  irregular 
employment,  low  wages,  the  absence  of  innocent 
means  of  recreation  and  the  presence  of  oppor- 
tunities for  drinking  at  almost  every  street  corner 
inevitably  lead  to  drinking  and  improvidence. 
On  the  other  hand,  any  real  and  continued  im- 
provement in  the  means  of  living  produces  its 
effect  on  the  class  affected  as  a  whole.  Of  course, 
the  first  result  of  more  leisure  and  money  upon 
those  accustomed  to  worse  things  may  be  an 
increase  of  drinking  ;  nothing  else  is  to  be  expected. 
But  when  the  new  conditions  have  had  time 
in  which  to  work  their  consequences,  the  im- 
provement can  safely  be  reckoned  upon.  Bank 
Holidays  which  at  first  were  always  succeeded 
by  heavy  charge  lists  at  the  Police  Courts,  now 
pass  off  without  these  deplorable  sequels,  and 

*  Snowden,  "  Socialism  and  the  Drink  Traffic,"  p.  76 
and  appendices. 
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the    same    is    true    of    all    other   well-considered 
efforts  to  give  opportunities  of  better  living. 

Effect  of  Improved  Conditions  on  Children. 

It  is,  of  course,  among  the  growing  children 
that  improved  conditions  have  most  chance  of 
producing  their  appropriate  results,  not  only 
on  the  body,  but  on  the  mind  and  character  as 
well.  This  is  practically  admitted  by  all.  Even 
the  greatest  sticklers  for  the  view  that  the  con- 
ditions of  poverty  are  due  to  the  character  of 
the  poor  themselves  would  not  allow  their  own 
children  to  be  brought  up  in  these  conditions 
so  long  as  they  could  by  any  means  avoid  it, 
knowing  that  they  would  not  only  suffer  dis- 
comfort and  pain,  but  would  run  the  gravest 
risks  of  being  unfitted  for  their  after  career  in 
every  way.  But  the  force  of  the  evidence  is 
not  always  appreciated.  This  evidence  consists 
not  only  in  the  same  facts  that  have  been  presented 
in  the  chapter  on  the  Results  of  Poverty,  which 
show  generally  that  the  condition  of  children 
is  better  among  the  better  quarters  of  the  town, 
but  in  the  effects  which  have  followed  the  removal 
of  many  individual  children  from  their  injurious 
environment,  or  the  bettering  of  the  environment 
itself.  Out  of  the  great  mass  of  possible  evidence 
three  selections  may  be  made. 

i. — The  Bradford  Experiment.  From 
April  lyth  to  July  24th,  1907,  about  forty  poor 
children  were  regularly  fed,  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  school,  by  the  Bradford  Education 
Committee.  This  was  primarily  with  a  view  to 
experiment  in  the  best  methods  to  be  adopted 
afterwards  in  the  complete  scheme,  but  also  to 
discover  what  effect  the  regular  and  good  food 
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would  have  on  the  children  themselves.  Dr. 
Crowley  says,  "  The  effect  may  be  judged  on  the 
one  hand  by  any  change  in  the  general  appearance 
and  carriage  of  the  child,  and  on  the  other  by 
observations  on  the  weight.  The  improvement 
under  the  first  heading  was  more  or  less  apparent 
in  all,  and  very  obvious  in  some  of  the  children, 
who  visibly  filled  out  and  brightened  up.  The 
reverse  process  was  equally  apparent  when  the 
children  were  seen  after  the  summer  holiday, 
during  which  no  special  meals  had  been  provided." 

In  order  to  check  more  accurately  the  growth 
in  body,  sixty-nine  children  as  nearly  as  possible 
of  the  same  class  in  every  respect  were  chosen 
to  serve  as  a  basis  of  comparison,  continuing 
under  their  normal  conditions  without  special 
feeding.  The  result  was  that  the  regularly  fed 
children  gained  in  weight  during  the  school  weeks, 
i.e.,  while  they  received  the  regular  meals,  very 
much  more  than  the  control  group.  During 
the  holidays  this  was  reversed ;  the  control 
children  relieved  of  the  strain  of  education  on 
their  insufficient  nourishment,  put  on  more  than 
the  usual  weight,  while  the  children  who  went 
back  to  the  irregular  and  insufficient  feeding 
after  the  good  meals,  actually  lost  in  weight. 

"  From  almost  the  first  there  was  very  little 
to  complain  of  in  the  general  behaviour  of  the 
children,  for  children  soon  respond  to  orderly 
and  decent  surroundings."* 

2. — The  Open-Air  Schools.  Following  the 
example  of  Charlottenburg,  open-air  schools 
have  been  provided  in  other  places,  as  at 

*  Report  to  the  Bradford  Education  Committee, 
September  26th,  1907.  The  whole  report  should  be 
carefully  studied. 
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Bradford,  Halifax  and  by  the  L.C.C.  Educa- 
tion Committee  in  England,  for  children  of  poor 
health  and  the  backwardness  that  is  its  accom- 
paniment. The  results  are  fully  justifying  the 
departure.  Dr.  Rose  in  his  Report  to  the  L.C.C. 
says : — 

"  Three  months  after  the  return  of  the  children 
to  their  various  schools  in  the  town,  reports 
were  sent  in  by  the  head  masters  of  the  schools 
in  question  showing  that  in  almost  all  cases 
the  children  were  able  to  continue  in  a  normal 
manner  the  instruction  with  their  former  classes. 
Only  in  some  twelve  cases  (out  of  250)  was  the 
progress  less  satisfactory,  but  these  were  attributed 
principally  to  illness  consequent  on  return  to 
insufficient  nutrition,  the  unhealthy  surroundings 
at  home,  and  the  confined  air  and  lack  of  movement 
in  the  class-rooms." 

Mr.  A.  Holden  Byles,  who  has  made  a  study 
of  Charlottenburg  and  the  other  schools  of  this 
kind,  says,  "  Both  physically  and  educationally 
then,  these  open-air  schools  have  fully  justified 
their  existence.  But  they  have  done  more ; 
they  have  proved  themselves  to  be  also  most 
efficient  agents  in  character-building.  The  healthy 
body  has  given  not  only  the  healthy  mind  but 
also  the  healthy  character.  It  is  delightful  to 
hear  the  enthusiastic  way  in  which  the  teachers 
talk  about  the  wonderful  improvement  in  the 
children  in  this  respect  ;  they  are  not  only  brighter, 
more  alert  and  of  quicker  intelligence,  but  they 
are  more  cleanly  in  their  habits,  more  orderly, 
more  attentive,  more  unselfish.  With  delicate 
children,  such  as  those  attending  an  open-air 
school,  the  means  of  enforcing  discipline  are 
extremely  limited  ;  they  cannot  be  given  corporal 
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punishment,  they  cannot  be  excluded  from  meals 
or  games  ;  happily,  after  the  first  few  weeks  there 
is  no  need  for  anything  of  the  kind.  The  new 
joy  that  has  come  into  their  young  lives  makes 
their  work  as  pleasant  as  their  play."* 

3. — Dr.  Barnardo's  Homes.  Over  65,000 
children  have  been  taken  out  of  destitution  and 
frequently  from  conditions  that  threatened  the 
gravest  moral  dangers,  since  this  well-tried 
institution  began  its  work.  It  is  the  boast  of 
those  who  direct  it  that  no  destitute  child  is 
refused,  so  that  there  is  no  selection  of  material 
to  favour  the  results ;  rather  the  reverse,  as 
those  who  are  refused  are  those  with  more  advan- 
tages than  the  rest.  These  children  are  cared  for 
in  body,  mind  and  character,  and  the  results 
are  an  almost  startling  proof  of  what  a  changed 
environment  can  do.  In  spite  of  the  many 
diseases  and  ailments  brought  with  them  by  the 
admitted  children,  the  death-rate  in  1907  was 
only  5.46  per  r,ooo  of  the  gross  number.  They 
are  trained  for  useful  occupations  in  later  life 
and  placed  out  in  situations  at  home  and  abroad. 
The  evidence  as  regards  character  is  most  clear 
in  connection  with  the  20,000  that  have  been 
sent  across  to  Canada.  "  Time  was  when  the 
work  of  child  immigration  was  regarded  with 
anything  but  general  favour,  and  the  importation 
of  '  gutter  children,'  as  it  was  customary  to  style 
them,  was  viewed  with  suspicion,  if  not  with 
actual  hostility.  The  laws  of  heredity  were  cited 
to  demonstrate  the  degenerate  character  of  our 
young  people,  and  the  alarming  results  that  might 

*  A.  Holden  Byles,   "  The  Open  Air  School,"  in  the 
World's  Work,"  January,  1909. 
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be  expected  to  follow  from  the  contamination 
of  their  presence  among  the  Canadian  youth. 
Our  boys  and  girls  have  almost  entirely  lived 
down  this  prejudice,  and  it  is  now  generally 
recognised  that  they  are  to  be  trusted,  welcomed 
and  respected."  Again,  "  Crime  and  disease, 
we  are  thankful  to  say,  hardly  figure  in  our  emi- 
gration returns.  .  .  .  We  have  practically 
a  clean  sheet ;  and  we  feel  confident  that  there 
is  no  community  of  equal  size  in  the  world  in 
which  there  is  less  disease,  vice,  crime,  idleness, 
lawlessness  or  pauperism,  than  among  our  pro- 
teges in  Canada."* 

It  is  true  that  these  emigrants  are  picked  from 
the  general  body  of  the  children  whose  environ- 
ment has  been  changed ;  they  are  elsewhere 
referred  to  as  "  the  flower  of  our  flock."  But 
considering  the  conditions  from  which  these 
children  are  taken,  and  the  fact  that  they  are 
received  at  all  ages,  it  would  be  a  very  strong 
argument  for  the  power  of  environment  in  the 
formation  of  character  if  this  30  per  cent,  of 
successes  were  all  that  could  be  claimed.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the  boys  and  girls  in 
England  turn  out  very  well  indeed,  not  only  filling 
the  humbler  stations  of  life  with  credit,  but  in  a 
considerable  number  of  cases  rising  to  excellent 
positions. 

A  Possible  Residuum. 

We  conclude  then  that  the  economic  causes 
of  poverty  must  be  credited  not  only  with  those 
cases  which  clearly  are  attributable  to  them 
irrespective  of  defective  character,  but  with  a 

*  Forty-second  Annual  Report  of  Dr.  Barnardo's 
Homes,  pp.  31  and  27. 
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large  percentage  at  least  of  those  which  are 
primarily  set  down  to  personal  causes.  This 
does  not  deny  the  existence  of  cases  in  which 
opportunities  have  been  thrown  away ;  the 
presence  of  a  percentage  of  the  better  off  who 
have  exactly  the  same  qualities,  but  are  saved 
from  their  consequences  by  extraneous  conditions 
forbids  us  to  say  that  poverty  is  the  cause  of  all. 
' '  The  qualities  which  are  characteristic  of  members 
of  the  Residuum  are  not  distributed  with  any 
reference  to  money  income,  and  for  this  reason 
it  is  impossible  to  base  a  calculation  of  their 
numbers  upon  any  estimate  of  earnings.  .  .  . 
The  most  trivial  accident  of  birth  or  fortune 
may  enable  a  true  member  of  the  Residuum  to 
conceal  himself  in  that  section  of  society  which 
Mr.  Giffen  characterises  as  the  upper  barbarians, 
or  may  force  a  respectable  man  to  take  temporary 
refuge  in  an  East  End  slum  ;  but  while  such 
freaks  of  fortune  would  hopelessly  disarrange 
figures,  they  will  in  no  way  affect  our  knowledge 
of  how  one  or  the  other  will  be  likely  to  act  under 
given  circumstances."* 

It  may  very  well  be  that  there  is  a  poverty 
to  be  reckoned  with  which  is  not  to  be  measured 
by  command  of  money  and  the  wealth  it  brings  ; 
a  poverty  which  is  after  all  responsible  for  the 
Residuum  of  characterless  individuals ;  a  poverty 
of  influences  which  make  for  life,  resulting  from 
the  same  ultimate  causes  which  lie  at  the  back 
of  our  unearned  wealth  as  well  as  of  our  undeserved 
want.  But  these  things  hardly  belong  to  the 
present  investigation.  We  have  to  recognise  that 
there  is  probably  a  residuum  for  which  economic 

*  "  The  Industrial  Residuum,"  by  Miss  Dendy  (Mrs.  Bosan- 
quet),  in  "  Aspects  of  the  Social  Problem." 
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poverty  is  not  responsible,  but  that  its  apparent 
numbers  are  swollen  by  many  thousands  who 
in  happier  conditions  would  be  quite  the  equals 
of  those  against  whom  no  stone  is  thrown. 

At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  noted  that  the 
fact  that  "  the  qualities  which  are  characteristic 
of  the  members  of  the  Residuum  are  not  distri- 
buted with  any  reference  to  money  income " 
does  not  by  any  means  show  that  the  existence  of 
this  Residuum  has  no  connection  with  the  general 
problem  of  poverty.  If  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
"  unearned  increment,"  if  there  is  what  Mr.  Money 
calls  "  the  error  of  distribution,"  it  is  clear  that 
some  proportion  of  the  wealth  of  the  rich  has  been 
accumulated  at  the  expense  of  the  poor,  and  is 
held  under  conditions  which  do  not  favour  good 
character-growing  among  those  who  hold  it. 
Again,  the  existence  of  so  many  who  are  eager 
to  snatch  a  living,  in  the  absence  of  a  secured 
honorable  industry,  by  ministering  to  the  unprofit- 
able occupations  of  many  leisured  people  who 
would  be  much  better  off  with  something  useful 
to  do,  must  be  one  of  the  most  favourable  con- 
ditions for  the  growth  of  a  wealthy  Residuum. 
It  is  not  only  possible,  but  exceedingly  probable, 
that  the  remedy  for  poverty  will  be  also  the  remedy 
for  much  of  that  evil  which  is  associated  in  the 
teaching  of  philosophers,  saints  and  notably  of 
the  Founder  of  Christianity  with  the  possession 
of  riches 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE   ULTIMATE   CAUSES  OF   POVERTY. 

"  The  rich  man's  wealth  is  his  strong  city, 
The  destruction  of  the  poor  is  their  poverty." — 

PROVERBS   x.    15. 

A  STUDY  of  the  immediate  causes  of  poverty 
is  by  no  means  final.  So  far  we  have 
done  little  but  scratch  the  surface.  What  is 
the  cause,  or  what  are  the  causes,  which  lie  behind 
those  that  are  immediate  ?  Why  do  whole 
classes  of  workers  have  to  subsist  on  wages  that 
are  insufficient  for  their  reasonable  needs  ?  Why 
are  so  many  unemployed  at  any  given  time  ? 
Why  is  so  much  employment  of  an  irregular 
nature  ? 

Failure  of  the  Character  Theory. 

We  come  back  to  the  more  general  theories 
stated  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  chapter,  after 
considering  the  more  particular  facts.  That 
consideration  has  clearly  shown  that  one  of  these 
must  be  dismissed  as  not  meeting  the  facts.  The 
view  that  if  the  poor  were  not  what  they  are 
they  would  be  able  to  find  well  paid  and  regular 
employment  does  not  explain  what  we  find  to 
be  actually  the  case. 

The  existence  of  low  rates  of  pay  for  many 
branches  of  work  and  not  merely  for  the  inefficient 
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workers  therein  is  one  of  these  unexplained  facts. 
These  branches  of  labour  are  for  the  most  part 
indispensable  to  the  whole  of  industry,  and  must 
be  carried  on  by  someone.  Ships  must  be  un- 
loaded, jute  must  be  worked  into  articles  of 
commerce,  roads  must  be  swept,  hods  must  be 
carried,  nails  and  chains  must  be  made,  shirts 
must  be  sewn,  there  must  be  a  great  amount 
of  general  labour  to  be  done,  whether  men  are 
steady  or  unsteady,  sober  or  intemperate,  indus- 
trious or  idle.  There  is  no  evidence  that  if  all 
the  faults  were  dropped  these  rates  would  rise 
thereby  to  a  height  which  would  dispel  the  problem. 
On  the  contrary,  those  who  now  fulfil  the  require- 
ments are  not  more  highly  paid. 

Irregularity  of  unemployment  is  clearly  seen 
to  be  economic  in  character  by  the  fact  that  the 
number  of  men  or  women  at  work  varies  in  a  way 
that  has  no  connection  with  character.  In  1890 
the  percentage  of  unemployed  among  the  metal, 
engineering  and  shipbuilding  trades  was  2.2  ; 
three  years  later  it  rose  to  11.4.  Similarly  the 
general  rate  among  the  Trades  Unions  that 
make  returns  varies  in  well  marked  cycles,  with 
many  local  variations  and  special  trade  fluctua- 
tions. At  any  given  time  there  is  only  work 
to  a  particular  extent.  No  doubt  in  periods  of 
restriction  there  is  a  kind  of  sifting  process  ;  on 
the  whole  the  best  workers  are  retained,  and  the 
less  satisfactory  discharged.  In  this  sense  their 
defective  character  or  ability  has  lost  them  the 
job,  but  the  job  itself  is  not  lost ;  some  other  man 
has  it.  If  in  a  factory  fifty  men  have  to  go 
through  slackness  of  work,  it  is  only  a  question 
of  which  fifty,  not  of  any  alteration  in  the  number. 
There  is  a  great  difference  between  saying  that 
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some  men  might  not  have  been  discharged  if 
they  had  been  better  workers  and  adding 
that  no  others  would  have  been  discharged,  in 
their  place.  It  is  true  that  for  some  particular 
jobs  at  particular  times  it  is  difficult  to  get  enough 
qualified  men,  but  this  is  only  the  exception  that 
is  found  to  every  rule.  In  general  there  are  far 
more  applicants  for  work  than  there  is  work  for 
them. 

Nor  are  the  poor  able  to  produce  on  their  own 
account,  if  no  one  wants  to  hire  them  for  wages. 
All  the  natural  resources  which  economists  know 
as  Land  have  been  taken  into  the  possession  of 
others  ;  there  is  no  land  which  they  may  till 
for  themselves  ;  there  are  no  woods  in  which 
they  may  hunt,  no  rivers  in  which  they  may  fish. 
They  have  no  capital  with  which  to  hire  any  of 
these  rights.  Doubtless  a  better  character  would 
make  them  potentially  more  productive,  but  it 
would  not  give  more  employment  so  long  as  the 
means  of  employment  are  absent.  The  con- 
clusion is  that  while  it  is  quite  true  that  oppor- 
tunities are  useless  unless  there  is  willingness 
and  ability  to  use  them  ;  it  is  also  true  that  the 
will  and  the  ability  are  powerless  without  the 
opportunities,  and  it  is  the  latter  position  which 
we  have  chiefly  to  deal  with  to-day.  It  may  be 
added  to  this  that  while  the  restoration  of  oppor- 
tunity, including  reasonable  conditions,  goes 
a  long  way  to  recreate  the  will  and  ability,  these 
tend  strongly  to  disappear  with  the  cutting  off 
of  the  opportunity. 

The  Malthusian  Theory. 

Our  next  step  is  therefore  obvious.  We  must 
inquire  what  it  is  that  restricts  industry,  what 
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is  the  cause  of  there  being  so  many  more  workers 
than  there  are  jobs  open  to  them.  Here  we  are 
met  by  the  Malthusian  contention,  that  it  is 
because  population  tends  to  increase  at  a  greater 
rate  than  the  means  of  subsistence.  It  has  already 
been  said  that  this  is  a  theory  which  is  extremely 
difficult  to  refute.  Henry  George  has  attacked 
it  very  vigorously,  but  his  principal  contention 
is  merely  what  has  already  been  given  in  Chapter  V., 
that  as  a  matter  of  fact  wealth  has  increased 
in  modern  civilised  communities  in  greater  ratio 
than  has  population.*  This  is  not  really  a  reply. 
For  the  answer  is  obvious  ;  a  Malthusian  would 
at  once  say  that  this  is  because  the  checks  are 
actually  in  operation  ;  that  in  all  these  countries 
there  is  poverty  with  its  high  death-rate  and  low 
means  of  subsistence,  and  that  great  numbers 
of  more  prudent  people  have  adopted  the  voluntary 
means  of  restriction,  such  as  later  marriages, 
a  greater  number  of  unmarried  persons,  and 
others.  On  both  sides  there  has  been  much 
unsound  argument,  but  the  refutation  of  illus- 
trations and  subsidiary  arguments  does  not  touch 
the  main  issue. 

Poverty  is  not  a  "Check." 

Fortunately  for  us  it  is  not  necessary  to  enter 
into  the  whole  of  this  intricate  discussion,  com- 
plicated as  it  is  with  the  wider  theories  of  Evolu- 
tion. Our  concern  is  with  only  one  of  the  alleged 
checks  to  population,  namely,  Poverty.  If  it 
can  be  shown  that  this  is  not  a  check  at  all,  but 
an  incentive  to  increase,  the  application  of  the 
theory,  so  far  as  it  remains  true,  will  be  very 
different  upon  social  economics. 

*  "  Poverty  and  Progress,"  Book  II. 
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First  of  all,  there  is  the  fact,  already  demon- 
strated in  Chapter  VI.,  that  while  the  death-rate 
is  indeed  very  high  among  the  poor,  its  effect 
is  much  more  than  counteracted  by  the  higher 
birth-rate.  For  example,  in  the  better-class  Forest 
Gate  Ward  of  the  Borough  of  West  Ham,  the 
excess  of  births  over  deaths  in  1906  was  9.1  per 
thousand  of  the  population.  In  the  poor  Tidal 
Basin  Ward  of  the  same  Borough  the  excess 
was  18.9.  The  general  fact  holds  good  for  the 
kingdom  generally,  although  the  figures  may 
not  always  show  so  great  a  discrepancy.  Poverty 
is  therefore  at  least  a  very  inefficient  check  to 
population. 

The  only  possible  way  of  turning  the  edge 
of  this  fact  is  by  arguing  that  the  increase  would 
have  been  enormously  greater  had  it  not  been 
for  the  high  death-rate  which  accompanies  poverty, 
which  is,  of  course,  a  theoretically  admissible 
contention.  But  it  requires  for  its  validity  some 
further  assumptions  which  can  hardly  stand 
examination.  It  would  have  to  be  assumed 
that  the  conditions  of  poverty  had  no  causal 
connection  with  the  high  birth-rate,  and  that  the 
preponderating  difference  between  the  masses  of 
the  poor  and  the  rest  of  the  nation  was  the  differ- 
ence of  large  families  and  small.  Both  these 
assumptions  are  mere  begging  the  question  at 
issue.  It  is  just  as  easy  to  assume  on  the  facts 
that  with  greater  comfort,  health  and  interest 
the  birth-rate  falls  naturally  with  the  death-rate 
and  at  an  increasing  rapidity  so  that  not  only 
equilibrium  is  reached,  but  a  receding  population 
when  the  wealthiest  classes  are  considered. 
"  Society  is  always  dying  off  at  the  top."  Henry 
George  did  indeed  draw  this  inference,  but  he 
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failed  to  follow  it  up  by  an  examination  of  the 
data  which  would  confirm  it,  and  which  must 
now  be  considered. 

The  great  mass  of  the  poor  have  not  become 
poor.  They  have  been  born  into  the  condition. 
It  is  true  that  many  families  sink  for  a  time  below 
the  poverty  line  while  they  are  rearing  the  young 
children,  but  it  cannot  be  contended  that  they 
would  have  been  other  than  poor  if  they  had 
avoided  having  children  at  all.  A  single  man 
who  cannot  afford  to  get  married,  or  a  couple 
that  cannot  afford  to  have  a  normal  number 
of  children  are  ipso  facto  poor  in  the  intensest 
meaning  of  the  word.  The  true  meaning  of 
this  fact  is  that  the  poverty  line  has  not  been 
drawn  high  enough.  They  have  really  been 
poor  all  the  time. 

Neither  do  we  find  that  those  who  sink  into 
poverty  are  on  the  whole  the  abnormally  large 
families,  nor  those  who  rise  from  poverty  the 
abnormally  small.  Individual  cases  might  be 
adduced,  but  more  than  this  is  needed.  It  must 
be  shown  that  large  families  are  preponderantly 
the  cause  of  sinking  and  small  families  the  general 
cause  of  rising,  to  give  any  positive  help  to  the 
assumption  that  these  are  the  differentia  between 
poverty  and  comfort.  There  seems  indeed  to 
be  no  confirmation  of  the  assumption  on  this 
side  other  than  the  neatness  with  which  it  fits 
into  the  theory  it  is  called  to  support. 

Poverty  Removes  "Checks." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  assumption  that  poverty 
is  a  real  cause  of  the  high  birth-rate  has  a  good 
deal  to  help  it  take  the  character  of  an  established 
inference.  To  start  with,  it  is  demonstrable 
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that  poverty  tends  strongly  to  remove  those 
other  checks  from  operation  which  play  so  promin- 
ent a  part  in  the  Malthusian  theory. 

The  average  marriage  age  among  the  more 
comfortable  classes  is  much  higher  than  among 
labourers.  This  is  not  due  to  the  folly  of  the 
latter,  but  has  sound  reasons  behind  it.  The 
professional  and  commercial  men  of  the  middle 
classes  expect  to  find  their  income  increasing 
as  they  themselves  increase  in  age.  Often  at 
the  outset  of  their  career  they  are,  relatively 
to  their  standard  of  comfort,  less  able  to  support 
a  family  than  the  young  men  of  the  poor.  They 
therefore  defer  marriage,  and  thereby  of  course 
diminish  the  probability  of  numerous  offspring. 
When  they  are  married,  they  expect  to  be  able 
to  support  their  children  and  to  give  them  a  good 
start  in  life ;  certainly  not  to  be  dependent 
upon  them  as  soon  as  they  can  begin  to  earn 
something  themselves.  But  the  labourer  has 
quite  different  expectations.  He  will  reach  the 
highest  probable  income  much  earlier,  and  be  in  as 
good  a  position  to  marry  in  the  early  twenties  as 
at  any  time.*  But  this  is  not  all.  His  working 
life,  or  at  least  that  part  of  it  during  which  he 
can  command  full  wages,  is  much  shorter.  So 
far  from  looking  for  increased  income  when  his 
hair  shows  signs  of  approaching  age,  he  dreads 
the  first  greyness,  as  a  probable  cause  of  his 

*  "In  the  middle  classes  a  man's  income  seldom  reaches 
its  maximum  till  he  is  forty  or  fifty  years  old  ;  and  the 
expense  of  bringing  up  his  children  is  heavy  and  lasts 
for  many  years.  The  artisan  earns  nearly  as  much  at 
twenty-one  as  he  ever  does,  unless  he  rises  to  a  responsible 
post,  but  he  does  not  earn  much  before  he  is  twenty-one  ; 
his  children  are  likely  to  be  a  considerable  expense  to 
him  till  about  the  age  of  fifteen  ;  unless  they  are  sent 
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being  turned  down  in  favour  of  younger  men. 
Therefore  he  has  a  double  reason  for  what  would 
seem  to  the  professional  or  commercial  men  a 
foolishly  early  marriage.  On  the  one  hand  he  is 
better  able  to  support  his  children  when  he  is 
in  the  full  flush  of  his  bodily  strength,  and  on  the 
other  he  needs  to  have  the  elder  ones  ready  for 
work  before  his  powers  begin,  or  are  supposed 
to  begin,  to  fail.  It  is  not  therefore  the  improvi- 
dence, but  the  providence  of  the  poor  which 
makes  for  this  class  of  early  marriage,  and  thus 
removes  what  really  is  a  check  to  the  population. 
Of  course,  nothing  here  said  justifies  in  the  least 
those  deplorable  boy  and  girl  marriages  which 
occur  all  too  frequently,  but  as  far  as  they  have 
any  significance  for  the  present  discussion,  it 
is  to  strengthen  the  position  that  poverty  causes 
increase,  for  these  are  almost  entirely  traceable 
to  the  conditions  which  poverty  imposes. 

As  regards  the  purposed  limitation  of  families 
after  marriage,  again,  all  the  grounds  for  limitation 
are  stronger  among  the  more  comfortable  than 
among  the  poor.  If  it  be  granted  that  this 
limitation  is  usual  among  the  former  and  not 
so  among  the  latter — which  is  far  from  being 
an  established  fact — it  is  easily  seen  that  there 
is  far  more  inducement  to  such  limitation  when 
it  means  a  substantial  difference  of  comfort, 


into  a  factory,  where  they  may  pay  their  way  at  a  very 
early  age  ;  and  lastly,  the  unskilled  labourer  earns  nearly 
full  wages  at  eighteen,  while  his  children  begin  to  pay 
their  own  expenses  very  early.  In  consequence,  the 
average  age  at  marriage  is  highest  among  the  middle 
classes  :  it  is  low  among  the  artisans,  and  lower  still 
among  the  unskilled  labourers."  Professor  Alfred 
Marshall,  "Economics  of  Industry,"  Bk.  iv.,  ch.  4. 
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than  when  it  can  only  mean  a  hardly  distinguish- 
able degree  of  want.  To  maintain  a  single  addi- 
tional child  in  the  comfort  of  the  middle  class, 
means  incalculably  more  in  rent,  clothing,  food, 
education,  recreation  and  so  on  than  to  let  another 
little  one  run  about  the  streets  by  day  and  crowd 
the  bed  a  little  more  at  night,  or  find  a  shakedown 
in  some  corner,  take  a  bit  when  there  is  food  and 
do  without  when  there  is  not,  put  up  with  the 
cast-off  clothes  of  charitably  disposed  persons, 
and  add  to  the  family  income  at  the  earliest 
possible  age  by  running  errands  out  of  school 
hours,  or  in  them  if  the  school  officer  can  be 
dodged,  or  by  minding  neighbours'  babies  while 
they  go  charing.  This  difference  too,  is  greatly 
increased  by  the  difference  in  the  number  of 
years  during  which  the  respective  children  need 
support. 

Moreover,  while  the  grounds  for  limitation 
are  thus  weaker  among  the  poor,  so  is  also  the 
likelihood  of  enforcement.  For  poverty  means 
the  absence  of  education  and  training,  the  limi- 
tation of  interest,  the  accentuating  of  the  physical 
aspects  of  life,  and  the  weakening  of  the  powers 
of  self-control. 

The  Biological  Aspect  of  Poverty. 

Another  hint  which  Henry  George  gave  but 
failed  to  follow  up,  is  his  suggestion  that  "  the 
law  of  population  accords  with  and  is  subordinate 
to  the  law  of  intellectual  development."*  He 
seems  to  mean  by  this  that,  without  the  aid  of 
checks  voluntarily  applied,  the  fertility  of  a  race 
is  in  some  kind  of  inverse  ratio  with  its  intellectual 
advance.  There  is  much  to  be  said  for  this  view, 

*  "  Progress  and  Poverty,"  Book  II.,  chap.  3. 
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provided  that  the  word  intellectual  is  not  inter- 
preted too  narrowly.  It  is  well-known  that 
throughout  the  sentient  world  the  more  highly 
developed  species  are  the  less  fertile.  As  they 
become  more  able  to  preserve  themselves  and 
their  young  so  they  need  fewer  young  to  maintain 
the  species  against  the  forces  that  threaten  their 
destruction.  The  codfish  begins  in  a  tiny  feature- 
less egg,  and  all  through  life  is  subject  to  attacks 
which  he  is  not  able  individually  to  resist.  Hence 
the  race  of  codfish  must  be  exceedingly  fertile, 
if  it  is  to  survive.  A  young  lion  starts  with 
considerable  powers  of  his  own,  and  has  the 
further  advantage  of  parental  protection  until 
he  has  arrived  at  years  of  discretion ;  conse- 
quently families  are  small  in  the  lion  tribe.  Herbert 
Spencer  and  others  have  found  the  reason  for 
this  in  the  fact  that  the  vital  power  in  any  indi- 
vidual or  species  is  not  at  any  one  time  capable 
of  indefinite  expansion.  If  it  is  used  in  one 
direction  it  cannot  be  used  in  the  others  so  strongly 
as  if  it  had  not  been  so  used.  Among  the  lower 
species  most  of  this  force  goes  to  reproduction, 
and  as  other  faculties  are  developed  these  divert 
more  and  more  from  that  outlet.  In  Spencer's 
language,  individuation  is  at  the  expense  of 
generation.  Whether  this  is  true  also  of  different 
classes  of  individuals  in  the  same  species  may 
require  further  proof,  but  it  is  very  likely  that 
there  is  here  a  reasonable  explanation  of  the 
broad  fact  that  generally  speaking  the  birth-rate 
is  less  among  those  classes  which  are  in  a  position 
to  develop  many  interests,  and  have  been  so  for 
several  generations. 

Sufficient  has  been  said  to  show  that  so  far 
rom  poverty  being  a  check  to  population,  it  is 
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rather  the  removal  of  the  known  valid  checks 
and  probably  the  removal  also  of  one  more  natur- 
ally powerful  than  any  of  these.  Therefore 
whatever  tends  to  remove  poverty  itself  should 
also  tend  to  remove  any  dread  there  may  be  of 
population  treading  upon  the  heels  of  the  means 
of  subsistence.  This  is  enough  for  our  present 
purpose.  Poverty  is  the  cause  of  over-population 
rather  than  the  result,  so  far  as  over-population 
exists. 

A  quotation  from  "  Evolution  and  Sex," 
by  Professors  Geddes  and  Thomson  is  of  great 
interest  here. 

"  It  is  obvious  that  the  progress  of  the  species 
and  of  the  individual  alike  is  secured  and  acceler- 
ated whenever  action  is  transferred  from  the 
negative  side  of  merely  seeking  directly  to  repress 
genesis,  to  the  positive  yet  indirect  side  of  pro- 
portionally increasing  individuation.  This  holds 
true  of  all  species,  yet  most  fully  of  man,  since 
that  modification  of  psychical  activities  in  which 
his  evolution  essentially  lies  is  par  excellence 
and  increasingly  the  respect  in  which  artificial 
comes  in  to  replace  natural  selection.  Without 
therefore  ignoring  the  latter  or  hoping  ever 
wholly  to  escape  from  the  iron  grasp  of  nature, 
we  yet  have  it  within  our  power  more  and  more 
to  mitigate  the  pressure  of  population,  and  that 
without  any  sacrifice  of  progress,  but  actually 
by  hastening  it.  Since  then  the  remedy  of  pressure 
and  the  hope  of  progress  alike  lie  in  advancing 
individuation,  the  course  for  practical  action 
is  clear — it  is  in  the  organisation  of  these  alternate 
reactions  between  bettered  environment  (material, 
mental,  social  and  moral)  and  better  organism 
in  which  the  whole  evolution  of  life  is  defined, 
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in  the  conscious  and  rational  adjustment  of  the 
struggle  into  the  culture  of  existence."* 

This  quotation  takes  us  a  little  farther  than 
is  required  by  the  present  stage  of  our  inquiry ; 
into  the  remedy  rather  than  the  cause  of  poverty. 
The  latter  must  be  searched  out  before  this 
conscious  and  rational  adjustment  can  take  place 
with  certain  effect. 

Restriction  of  Employment. 

We  have  seen  that  neither  character  nor  the 
pressure  of  population  can  be  the  primary  causes, 
though  they  may  have  disastrous  secondary 
effects.  We  have  also  seen  that  a  very  powerful 
immediate  cause  of  poverty  is  the  restriction  of 
employment.  This  is  the  clue  which  must  be 
followed  up  in  order  to  complete  our  survey. 

It  is  obvious  that  no  theory  of  over-population 
explains  under-employment.  There  must  be  some 
other  cause  at  work,  for  by  itself  under-employ- 
ment would  mean  that  all  wants  were  satisfied. 
Similarly  over-population  by  itself  would  mean 
that  using  all  resources  to  the  utmost  it  was 
impossible  to  satisfy  the  primary  needs  of  all. 
Neither  of  these  conditions  presents  itself.  On 
the  contrary,  at  the  best  of  times  there  are  large 
masses  of  the  population  in  poverty,  and  many 
not  working  at  all.  When  things  are  at  the  worst 
we  have  the  extraordinary  position  that  all  three 
economic  elements  of  production  are  to  a  very 
large  extent  idle,  while  there  is  the  severest 
need  of  the  goods  which  these  ought  to  be  pro- 
ducing. When  trade  is  depressed,  when  the 
natural  products  of  the  land  are  being  used  in  the 
smallest  quantities,  when  the  capital  of  the 

*Geddes  and  Thomson,  "Evolution  and  Sex,"  p.  291. 
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country  in  the  shape  of  factories,  mills,  railways, 
docks  and  quays,  and  all  that  is  known  as  fixed 
and  floating  capital  is  either  left  inert  or  worked 
at  low  pressure,  when  labour  is  standing  idle 
in  the  market  place,  then  there  is  the  greatest 
amount  of  distress  and  all  classes  are  feeling  the 
pinch.  The  warehouses  are  full  of  clothes  that 
the  people  need  but  cannot  buy ;  the  coal  is 
stacked  at  the  pit  head,  but  grates  are  cold  and 
empty ;  those  who  have  money  cannot  find  a 
profitable  use  for  it,  while  hundreds  of  thousands 
have  none  with  which  to  purchase  the  daily  needs. 
This  is  the  real  problem.  The  key  that  unlocks 
this  will  also  open  the  gates  of  poverty.  All 
the  factors  of  production  are  in  our  hands,  the 
resources  of  nature  are  only  now  beginning  to  be 
explored,  the  power  of  science  as  applied  to  these 
resources  is  merely  in  its  infancy,  by  the  wonder- 
ful means  of  transport  and  communication  which 
we  have  acquired  the  local  inequalities  of  seasons 
are  overcome,  and  we  have  as  yet  no  lack  of  human 
labour -force  and  brain-power  to  be  trained  for 
the  use  and  direction  of  all  these.  What  is  the 
difficulty  ? 

The  Two  Kinds  of  Demand. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  demand.  One  is  econo- 
mic, or  "  effective  demand,"  and  the  other  is 
simple  need.  Effective  demand  is  the  one  which 
so  strangely  fails  at  seasons  of  depression  and 
expands  in  times  of  prosperity,  though  even  at 
these  periods  there  are  always  many  whose  pur- 
chasing power  is  not  equal  to  their  elementary 
requirements.  The  natural  demand  is  steady 
on  the  whole,  though  the  demand  for  unessentials 
will  vary  with  regard  to  particular  things.  A 
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nation  of  a  given  population  needs  a  definite 
amount  of  house  accommodation,  of  clothing, 
of  food,  and  of  other  subsidiary  accommodations, 
which  the  state  of  civilisation  makes  necessary. 
Beyond  this  there  are  satisfactions  of  different 
tastes  and  aptitudes  which  wait  for  any  surplus 
there  may  be  after  the  primary  needs  are  met. 
This  demand  may  change  its  character  in  details, 
but  as  a  whole  never  fails.  Why  is  this  demand 
not  effective  ? 

Purchasing  power  means  something  more  than 
that  people  have  money.  It  is  true  that  the 
exchange  of  money  for  goods  seems  in  practice 
to  be  a  complete  transaction.  But  money  is 
only  the  medium  of  exchange.  It  splits  the 
operation  into  two  halves,  neither  of  which  is 
complete  without  the  other,  though  they  may 
.ake  place  at  different  times  in  different  localities 
and  between  different  people.  Goods  are  really 
given  in  exchange  for  goods  or  services.  The 
latter  we  may  for  present  purposes  leave  out  of 
discussion,  since  the  services  which  are  not  ulti- 
mately embodied  in  the  value  of  goods,  even 
though  it  be  simply  in  putting  them  where  they 
are  needed,  form  a  secondary  kind  of  wealth. 
The  labourer  who  works  at  the  factory  or  on  the 
road  receives  his  money  for  the  wealth  his  labour 
has  created,  and  he  exchanges  it  for  the  food, 
clothing  and  houseroom  he  needs.  In  order 
therefore  to  acquire  the  purchasing  power  which 
is  necessary  to  make  his  demand  effective,  he  must 
have,  the  opportunity  of  creating  wealth  by  his 
labour.  This  is  exactly  what  is  restricted  under 
our  present  circumstances.  The  unemployed  are 
kept  from  applying  their  labour  at  all,  and  many 
others  are  given  small  opportunity. 
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The  case  of  those  who  work  long  hours  but 
receive  little  pay  is  different  in  form,  but  closely 
connected.  It  is  because  labour  is  restricted 
in  its  application  to  the  means  of  producing  wealth 
that  the  labourers  are  willing  to  accept  a  little 
purchasing  power  in  return  for  long  hours  of  labour. 
If  they  had  free  access  to  these  means,  they 
would  accept  nothing  less  than  they  could  produce 
for  themselves.  In  the  rare  cases  in  which  there 
are  not  enough  of  them  to  meet  the  opportunities 
which  are  open,  they  drive  up  the  amount  of 
purchasing  power  they  receive  in  the  shape  of 
wages  more  nearly  to  the  value  of  the  result  of 
their  labour.  It  is  not  possible  for  them  to 
receive  continuously  more  than  this.  The  matter 
is  complicated  by  the  fact  that  in  many  cases 
the  effect  of  their  being  restricted  in  the  past, 
and  of  their  parents  having  been  similarly  res- 
stricted,  is  that  their  labour  itself  is  of  an  inferior 
force  and  quality. 

Cumulative  Effect  of  Restriction. 

Another  effect  of  this  restriction  is  that  the 
low  purchasing  power  caused  thereby  is  itself 
the  cause  of  further  restriction  of  opportunity, 
for  the  effective  demand  on  the  part  of  some  is 
the  same  thing  as  the  opportunity  for  others 
of  applying  labour.  This  partly  explains  the 
extraordinary  contraction  and  expansion  of 
industry  in  recurring  periods.  Any  cause  which 
throws  a  number  of  people  out  of  employment 
lessens  their  demand  for  goods.  This  contracts 
the  trade  of  the  shops  at  which  they  buy,  the 
shopkeepers  therefore  have  to  reduce  both  their 
orders  to  the  wholesale  merchants  and  their  own 
personal  demands.  The  wholesale  merchants  have 
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to  decrease  their  demand  upon  the  factories, 
and  so  the  contraction  intensifies  through  all 
the  ramifications  of  commerce  and  industry. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  gaining  of  purchasing 
power  and  its  exercise,  which  is  the  expansion 
of  demand,  sets  others  to  work  who  in  turn  acquire 
larger  purchasing  power,  and  therefore  open  up 
fresh  opportunities  for  more  still.  This  is  why 
modern  industry  is  so  extremely  sensitive,  and 
gives  so  many  cases  of  disaster  apart  altogether 
from  the  character  of  the  people  concerned. 

The  Broken  Chain. 

But  the  simple  point  which  has  reference 
to  our  inquiry  is  that  modern  labour  is  dependent 
upon  one  source  of  employment  only,  that  of  the 
market.  In  primitive  conditions  the  workers 
do  not  wait  to  be  employed,  they  employ  them- 
selves for  the  production  of  wealth  in  satisfaction 
of  their  own  needs.  This  is  only  possible  for 
them  as  they  have  access  to  the  natural  resources 
and  the  ability  to  use  the  capital  which  results 
from  the  application  of  labour  upon  these.  The 
process  of  civilisation  has  inserted  many  links 
in  the  chain  by  which  labour  is  connected  with 
the  land,  but  it  is  none  the  less  necessary  that 
the  chain  should  be  unbroken.  The  baker  who 
in  the  midst  of  the  city  produces  loaves,  the 
seamstress  who  makes  garments,  the  watchmaker, 
the  optician,  the  producer  of  every  kind — all 
are  dependent  upon  the  same  original  source 
of  material  and  power.  The  number  of  inter- 
mediate stages  does  not  matter  ;  what  is  of  im- 
portance is  that  the  access  should  not  suffer 
restriction.  The  intermediate  stages  in  them- 
selves, so  far  from  narrowing  man's  use  of  the 
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land,  broaden  it  incalculably.  But  somehow 
in  the  same  development  of  civilised  industry 
the  chain  has  become  broken  for  very  many. 

There  is  no  alternative  to  the  hiring  in  the 
market  place.  That  is  to  say,  the  only  access 
which  the  masses  of  the  people  have  to  land  and 
capital  is  through  the  demand  of  others  and  not 
immediately  of  themselves.  If  the  modern  indus- 
trial organisation  were  so  perfectly  adjusted  that 
the  mutual  demand  absorbed  all  the  labour  on 
such  terms  that  it  reaped  its  due  reward,  that  is, 
the  actual  value  of  its  contribution  to  the  general 
production,  all  would  be  well.  But  it  does  not ; 
the  market  price  of  a  man's  labour  is  limited 
at  the  upper  end  by  this  value,  for,  as  has  been 
said,  it  would  not  be  possible  to  continue  to 
employ  any  body  of  men  at  the  absolute  loss 
which  more  would  entail.  But  there  is  no  limit 
on  the  lower  side  ;  it  runs  down  to  the  zero  of 
total  unemployment.  It  may  not  be  wanted 
at  all,  and  when  it  is  wanted  the  measure  of  its 
remuneration  is  simply  what  it  can  be  obtained 
for  under  the  pressure  of  circumstances.  There 
is  no  practical  means  of  deciding  its  worth  in 
terms  of  the  value  actually  produced.  Compe- 
tition does  not  determine  it  as  such,  for  competition 
is  not  free.  The  labourer  who  is  dependent  upon 
market  hiring  sees  his  one  commodity  of  exchange 
growing  less  day  by  day,  as  his  little  reserve  is 
eaten  up  and  his  strength  and  skill  begin  to  fail. 
The  hirer  of  labour  can  wait,  often  to  advantage. 
He  may  miss  opportunities,  but  his  land  and  capital 
endure,  for  though  the  latter  is  also  perishable,  it  is 
not  to  be  compared  with  labour  in  this  respect. 

Competition,  says  the  American  economist, 
Francis  A.  Walker,  works  well  when  it  is  per- 
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fectly  free,  like  the  particles  of  water  in  an  unim- 
peded stream.  But  just  as  a  snag  that  lodges 
somehow  in  the  stream  gathers  round  it  all  kinds 
of  d'ebris  until  an  island  is  formed,  fixed  and  solid, 
so  whatever  interferes  with  the  freedom  of  com- 
petition tends  to  hamper  it  more  and  more,  instead 
of  returning  to  the  original  freedom. 

Access  to  "  Land "  Essential. 

The  problem  is  therefore  one  of  readjustment. 
It  is  not  practicable  nor  desirable  to  put  every 
man  "  back  on  the  land "  in  the  immediate 
sense  of  that  phrase.  But  some  means  must 
be  found  of  restoring  full  access,  in  the  real  sense, 
to  land  and  capital  to  every  worker.  If  every 
man  cannot  be  put  on  his  own  piece  of  land  to 
earn  his  bread  in  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  place 
must  be  found  for  him  in  an  ordered  industrial 
community  by  means  of  which  the  resources  of 
land  and  capital  are  as  much  at  his  command 
as  if  he  were.  Only  in  this  way  can  he  be  enabled 
to  produce  for  himself  and  family,  and  cease  to 
be  a  misery  to  himself  and  a  burden  to  the  com- 
munity ;  only  by  doing  this  first  can  we  determine 
the  extent  of  the  subsidiary  problems  of  character 
and  pressure  of  population,  and  discover  the 
steps  which  are  necessary  for  their  solving,  uncom- 
plicated by  this  primary  cause. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

READJUSTMENT. 

"  A  nation  needs  not  only  a  few  prize  individuals  : 
it  needs  a  finely  regulated  social  system — of  which 
the  members  as  a  whole  respond  to  each  external 
stress  by  organised  reaction — if  it  is  to  survive 
in  the  struggle  for  existence." — KARL  PEARSON, 
"  GRAMMAR  OF  SCIENCE." 

HpHE  problem  of  poverty  has  been  shown 
JL  to  be  in  one  aspect  the  problem  of  the 
distribution  of  purchasing  power.  The  poor 
are  poor  in  that  they  do  not  possess  the  means 
of  procuring  the  satisfaction  of  their  needs.  Prima 
facie,  therefore,  it  seems  to  be  a  question  mainly 
of  distribution,  hence  many  schemes  for  read- 
justment have  approached  the  solution  from  this 
side.  A  review  of  such  attempts  at  solution 
must  therefore  begin  with  these. 

Charity. 

Common  sympathy  has  been  enforced  by 
religious  injunctions  in  its  impulse  to  give 
to  those  that  are  in  want ;  one  of  the  noblest 
impulses  in  our  human  nature.  But  Charity 
has  fallen  into  much  disfavour,  both  among  those 
who  give  and  those  who  receive.  It  is  a  common- 
place among  all  who  have  studied  its  broad  effects 
that  an  enormous  mischief  is  done  by  a  great 
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proportion  of  the  giving  to  the  character  of  its 
recipients,  and  the  inscription  on  the  banners 
of  the  unemployed,  "  Curse  your  charity,"  has 
become  notorious. 

It  is  only  fair  to  remember  that  in  spite  of 
the  truth  of  this,  there  is  yet  a  vast  amount  of 
voluntary  distribution  either  of  money  or  other 
means  which  has  succeeded  in  levelling  some 
of  the  roughest  places  for  individual  lives,  setting 
many  on  their  feet  after  a  fall,  and  obviating 
some  of  the  most  distressing  consequences  of  our 
present  faulty  system.  It  does  aim  at  the  read- 
justment of  distribution  to  some  extent.  "  So 
far  as  it  possesses  an  aim  more  comprehensive 
than  the  relief  of  a  transitory  emotion,  it  may 
perhaps  be  described  as  a  process  of  modifying 
the  existing  distribution  of  wealth  in  the  interests 
of  the  more  unfortunate  classes,  and  of  doing 
this  with  a  view  to  improvement  in  the  quality 
of  life."*  This  is  altogether  admirable.  But 
it  has  failed  of  its  purpose  partly  because  the 
task  was  too  great  for  it,  partly  because  real 
charity  demands  so  much  more  than  the  giving 
of  money,  partly  because  it  has  no  vital  connection 
with  the  sources  of  the  evils  it  seeks  to  remedy. 
No  better  words  can  be  found  to  describe  its 
failure  than  those  of  one  who  made  its  history 
his  study,  and  has  by  an  all  too  early  death  left 
us  but  incomplete  results  of  his  insight  and 
research. 

"  Here,  then,  we  pause  and  turn  a  last  backward 
glance  across  the  centuries  we  have  traversed. 
We  look  from  no  high  vantage  ground  of  secure 
achievement,  but  still  from  the  sad  levels  where 

*  B.  K.  Gray,  "  A  History  of  English  Philanthropy," 
p.  ix. 
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poverty  and  suffering  surround  and  overtop 
the  figure  of  charity.  It  is  matter  for  tragic 
poetry  rather  than  for  history.  To  have  described, 
as  alone  we  have  been  able  to  do,  the  outward 
circumstances  of  need,  and  the  outward  means 
of  relief,  seems  to  have  missed  the  heart  of  the 
subject.  On  the  one  side  is  charity,  full  of  generous 
impulses,  though  shrinking  from  the  appropriate 
hard  means  ;  on  the  other  the  interminable  ranks 
of  the  ragged  army  of  sorrow  ;  individuals  come 
and  go,  pass  across  our  field  of  vision  and  vanish 
from  sight,  while  others  always  continually 
supply  their  places.  In  the  march  of  the  miser- 
able, some  are  crushed  utterly  and  early ;  some 
with  sullen  endurance  wear  out  the  allotted 
limit  of  their  years  ;  some,  only  they  are  always 
the  few,  have  their  discharge  purchased  for  them 
out  of  the  helpful  store  of  pity.  But,  however 
it  may  be  with  individuals,  each  generation  has 
furnished  its  fresh  contingent ;  each  century 
witnessed  the  same  monotonous  succession  of 
the  fallen  and  the  weak,  the  maimed  and  diseased, 
the  old  people  and  little  children.  The  want  which 
charity,  not  always  unavailingly,  has  endeavoured 
to  assuage,  does  nevertheless  renew  itself  with 
perpetual  iteration."* 

There  will  always  be  a  place  for  that  true 
charity  which  is  the  giving  of  one's  self  to  heal 
another's  woes  ;  there  will  for  a  long  time  yet 
be  abundant  opportunity  for  its  expression  in 
money-giving,  provided  that  the  giving  is  both 
wise  and  gracious.  But  the  readjustment  needed 
is  much  deeper  than  a  very  partial  redistribution 
of  money  value,  dependent  at  its  best  on  individual 

*  B.   K.  Gray,   "  History  of  English    Philanthropy," 
p.  288. 
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goodwill  and  at  its  worst  upon  caprice  and  self- 
glorification.  Philanthropy  has  done  well  in 
making  experiments  and  showing  the  State  the 
way  in  many  things,  but  it  is  wholly  inadequate 
in  its  resources  and  in  its  methods.  It  does 
nothing,  moreover,  to  remove  that  restriction  upon 
industry  which  we  have  found  to  be  the  root  cause. 

The  Poor  Law. 

If  personal  charity  has  not  succeeded  in 
the  endeavour  to  remedy  poverty,  the  Poor 
Law  of  the  State  has  been  less  successful  still 
and  has  engendered  an  even  bitterer  hatred 
and  achieved  a  deeper  degradation  among  those 
for  whose  presumed  benefit  it  has  been  framed. 
It  has  certainly  diverted  immense  sums  in  the 
shape  of  rates  and  taxes  from  the  pockets  of 
the  well-to-do,  but  much  of  it  in  the  spending 
has  gone  back  into  the  pockets  of  other  well-to-do 
individuals,  and  what  has  filtered  through  to  the 
poor  has  not  helped  them  out  of  their  poverty, 
but  kept  them  poor.  It  has  also  branded  them 
socially  and  loaded  them  with  civic  disabilities. 
Before  it  was  reformed  it  was  a  powerful  engine 
for  keeping  down  wages  and  for  destroying 
character.  Since  its  recasting  it  has  never  pre- 
tended to  cure  poverty,  only  to  be  a  refuge  for 
those  in  extreme  penury.  It  has  therefore  very 
little  place  in  our  inquiry,  save  for  its  original 
intention  and  for  one  brief  period  of  promise. 
The  great  aim  of  the  Elizabethan  Poor  Law 
was  to  find  work  for  those  who  could  not  find 
it  for  themselves,  and  for  a  short  time  in  Charles  I.'s 
reign  it  seemed  as  if  this  would  really  be  done 
with  a  fair  measure  of  success.  The  Privy  Council, 
energetic  in  other  more  disastrous  ways,  was 
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also  determined  about  this.  It  not  only  issued 
Books  of  Orders  to  the  Justices  throughout  the 
country,  but  followed  them  up  with  constant 
inquiries  and  threats  of  pains  and  penalties. 
For  about  ten  years  the  problem  of  beggary 
at  least  seemed  in  a  fair  way  of  settlement,  and 
it  is  possible  that  something  really  satisfactory 
might  have  been  developed  had  not  the  Civil  War 
swept  away  the  machinery  that  was  beginning 
to  be  perfected  and  was  never  afterwards  renewed.* 
But  while  this  principle  of  setting  the  poor 
on  work  is  now  held  by  the  authorities  to  be 
obsolete  as  regards  the  Poor  Law  itself,  it  has 
been  greatly  revived  of  late,  both  indirectly 
through  the  municipal  councils  and  more  directly 
under  the  "  Bodies  "  created  to  deal  with  unem- 
ployment by  the  recent  Act  of  Parliament.  A  full 
study  of  Relief  Works  and  the  other  operations 
undertaken  to  cope  with  exceptional  unemploy- 
ment belongs  more  properly  to  a  work  on  that 
particular  subject,  though  examination  has  shown 
that  the  questions  of  unemployment  and  under- 
employment form  a  vital  part  of  the  problem  of 
poverty.  While,  therefore,  the  details  and  acci- 
dental failure  or  success  of  particular  schemes 
may  here  be  ignored,  we  must  glance  at  the 
main  principle.  That  principle  is  independent 
of  the  particular  body  which  applies  it,  whether 
Board  of  Guardians,  Municipal  Council,  Statutory 
Body,  Relief  Committee,  or  private  person. 

Making  Work. 

All     attempts     to    deal    with    poverty     have 
to    regard    their   problem   from    two   points    of 

*  Cf.  Miss  E.  M.  Leonard's  "  Early  History  of  English 
Poor  Relief." 
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view,  the  moral  and  the  economic.  The 
policy  of  making  work  where  none  is  to  be 
found  in  the  ordinary  market  must  be  considered 
in  both  aspects.  As  regards  its  effect  upon  the 
character  of  those  who  are  employed  it  is  certainly 
a  great  advance  upon  the  policy  of  doles,  which 
is  to  be  condemned  from  both  sides,  that  of  the 
givers  and  that  of  the  receivers.  But  in  practice 
it  has  not  succeeded  altogether  in  escaping  from 
the  reproach  of  charity  and  the  poor  law.  It 
is  not  regarded  as  the  natural  right  of  those 
who  are  thus  "  set  on  work,"  and  it  is  accompanied 
by  regulations  which  in  many  cases  are  consciously 
intended  to  make  a  strong  distinction  between 
the  man  for  whom  the  job  is  found  and  the  man 
who  finds  it  in  the  labour  market.  The  wages 
are  lower,  and  the  conditions  are  more  arbitrary. 
It  is  thus  only  in  a  degree  less  wounding  than 
the  pauper  stigma  to  the  self-respect  of  those 
who  have  retained  that  quality,  so  essential 
to  manhood,  and  it  cannot  be  said  to  do  very 
much  towards  restoring  it  in  those  in  whom 
it  has  been  weakened  or  destroyed. 

On  the  economic  side  also  it  appears  to  be  an 
improvement,  but  far  from  a  complete  success. 
This  might  possibly  be  because  it  has  not  yet 
been  fully  worked  out,  but  the  objection  is  not 
confined  to  the  fact  that  at  present  it  is  miserably 
inadequate  in  its  scope,  leaving  many  thousands 
untouched  by  its  operations. 

Increased  Expenditure  on  Luxury. 

Private  individuals  are  exhorted  to  make 
employment  as  far  as  they  can.  and  in  times 
of  extraordinary  distress  very  many  do  look  about 
them  to  find  work  in  gardening,  redecorating  their 
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houses  and  so  forth.  This  is,  however,  from 
the  nature  of  the  case  intermittent,  and  really 
dependent  on  individual  generosity.  A  larger 
question  is  that  of  the  justification  of  luxury 
and  extravagant  expenditure  on  the  ground  that 
it  affords  employment  to  many  who  would  other- 
wise be  without  it.  It  is  not  a  new  opinion. 
Voltaire  said,  "  Le  pauvre  y  vit  de  vanites  des 
grands  "  ;  the  poor  live  by  the  vanities  of  the 
rich.  Even  an  economist  like  Sismondi  alleges 
that  "  if  the  wealthy  classes  suddenly  resolved 
to  live  by  labour  as  the  poor  do,  and  to  add  their 
income  to  their  capital,  the  working-classes 
would  be  brought  to  desperation,  and  would  die 
of  starvation  very  soon."* 

But  the  stricter  economists  have  opposed  the 
notion  on  the  ground  that  "  Money  will  always 
circulate,  at  least  as  long  as  you  do  not  bury 
it  in  an  old  pot ;  the  important  point  is  whether 
in  passing  from  hand  to  hand  it  has  realised  an 
equivalent  in  permanent  improvements,  and 
the  satisfaction  of  real  human  wants,  or  whether, 
instead  of  this,  it  has  created  the  mass  of  useless 
trifles  in  which  the  sensual,  the  vain  and  the 
frivolous  take  delight."  f 

The  truth  appears  to  be  that  if  our  industrial 
system  were  what  economists  have  too  often 
assumed  it  to  be,  free  from  those  restrictions 
which  we  have  seen  do  actually  succeed  in  keeping 
many  thousands  from  remunerative  employment 
while  elementary  human  needs  are  not  met 
the  strict  view  would  be  the  only  one  to  be  held 
Every  expenditure  would  have  to  be  justified 

*  "  New  Principles  of  Political  Economy,"  Book  II., 
chap.  ii. 

f  De  Laveleye,  "  Luxury,"  chap.  ix. 
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by  its  productive  results,  either  in  positive  human 
life  or  the  means  to  that  life.  It  is  the  only 
principle  which  has  a  claim  to  be  permanent. 
But  since  there  is  this  restriction,  since  there 
are  large  classes  for  whom  the  ordinary  circu- 
lation of  money  does  not  bring  any  share  in  the 
"  satisfaction  of  human  wants,"  those  who  give 
orders  for  things  they  do  not  really  need  are 
actually  doing  something  to  correct  for  a  time 
the  distribution  of  the  means  of  living.  For 
money  does  not  circulate  quite  so  freely  as  is 
assumed.  It  is  true  that  deposits  in  banks  do 
not  generally  lie  in  the  vaults,  but  sometimes 
they  do.  Money  in  every  form  is  merely  a  claim 
upon  actual  wealth  in  the  shape  of  land,  the 
means  of  production,  or  the  results  of  that  pro- 
duction. Sometimes  these  claims  are  allowed 
to  lie  unexercised  for  a  time,  and  often  they  pass 
from  one  to  another  without  setting  any  machinery 
of  production  in  motion  at  all.  A  direct  order 
on  the  part  of  the  consumer,  whether  for  things 
that  disappear  in  the  consumption  without  leaving 
any  benefit  behind  or  for  things  that  conserve 
the  potentiality  of  yet  more  production,  does  set 
somebody  at  work.  The  conclusion  is  that  it  is 
possible  to  relieve  a  temporary  strain  by  making 
work,  but  that  there  is  in  this  remedy  no  element 
of  permanence,  and  no  great  extension  of  scope. 

The  Burden  of  Taxation. 

With  regard  to  public  bodies  the  case  is  some- 
what different,  because  the  objects  are  more 
severely  scrutinised  with  a  view  to  their  utility. 
But  owing  to  our  faulty  system  of  taxation  it 
is  for  the  most  part  merely  shifting  the  strain. 
If  the  means  were  found  by  taking  only  from  the 
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superfluities  of  the  rich,  there  would  be  more 
to  be  said  for  it,  but  the  increased  rates  and  taxes 
fall  heavily  upon  that  large  part  of  the  nation 
which  is  just  able  to  pay,  and  causes  a  greatly 
curtailed  consumption  on  their  part  of  goods 
which  they  would  otherwise  order.  This  means 
that  the  workers  who  would  have  executed  those 
orders  find  their  opportunities  of  work  corres- 
pondingly curtailed,  so  that  while  the  result 
may  be  possibly  a  gain  of  total  employment 
on  a  net  balance,  there  is  a  large  unseen  offset 
to  be  reckoned  against  the  increase  of  employ- 
ment which  is  seen.  To  some  extent  this  will 
be  balanced  again  by  the  increased  consumption 
of  those  employed,  but  very  much  is  lost  in  the 
transaction. 

If  the  making  of  work  is  to  have  its  full  effect 
in  correcting  what  is  called  by  Mr.  Chiozza  Money 
the  "  Error  of  Distribution,"  the  utmost  care 
mustrbe  taken  to  ensure  that  it  really  is  the 
extension  of  the  whole  field  of  remunerative 
occupation,  and  not  merely  the  shifting  of  jobs 
from  one  class  of  workers  to  another,  which 
may  easily  become  the  real  condition  of  affairs 
without  the  notice  of  those  who  rejoice  in  those 
who  are  visibly  being  helped  out  of  unemployment. 
It  may  come  about  in  the  way  just  indicated. 
There  may  be  a  number  of  unoccupied  labourers 
set  to  provide  some  town  improvement,  such 
as  the  levelling  of  waste  lands  for  a  public  play- 
ground. This  is  not  an  occupation  which  produces 
a  fresh  supply  of  capital  to  provide  for  its  own 
payment  and  the  undertaking  of  more  work, 
however  admirable  it  may  be  from  other  points 
of  view.  It  is  certainly  better  than  simple  relief 
under  the  Poor  Law,  because  it  brings  back  some 
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public  return  for  the  expenditure  even  though 
it  costs  more  than  its  execution  by  a  contractor. 
It  is  better  to  get  back  five  shillings'  worth  of 
value  for  every  ten  shillings  spent,  than  to  get 
nothing  at  all;  and  its  effects  on  character  are 
not  so  damaging.  But  it  does  not  pay  for  itself 
in  the  commercial  sense,  and  therefore  the  cost 
must  be  defrayed  out  of  taxation  of  some  kind, 
national  or  local.  Now  if  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  this  comes,  as  at  present  it  must, 
out  of  the  pockets  of  those  who  find  it  difficult 
to  provide  the  full  tale  of  necessities  for  them- 
selves and  their  families,  there  will  be  a  diminution 
to  that  extent  of  the  boots  and  shoes,  clothing 
generally,  renewal  of  furniture  and  household 
goods,  even  of  food  itself  in  many  forms,  ordered 
by  these,  and  that  means  less  employment  for 
the  makers  of  all  these  articles,  who  in  their 
turn  will  be  able  to  order  less.  In  the  case  of 
those  who  "  can  afford  it,"  it  may  also  bring  about 
a  diminished  consumption,  and  therefore  also 
a  transference  of  work  from  one  class  to  another, 
with  the  extra  cost  of  officials  thrown  in.  But 
it  will  in  many  instances  be  taken  from  "  invest- 
ment," which  to-day  by  no  means  always  provides 
straightforward  employment  for  actual  producers. 

Increase  of  Demand  Necessary. 

The  other  rock  on  which  the  making  of  work 
has  sometimes  split  is  the  bringing  those  who 
are  "  set  on  work  "  into  direct  competition  with 
those  already  employed  in  an  industry  which 
cannot  dispose  of  any  more  than  its  present 
output.  The  fact  that  men  are  unemployed 
in  any  industry  means  that  that  industry  cannot 
absorb  their  produce,  and  to  set  them  to  produce 
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more  of  that  kind  without  enlarging  the  demand 
for  it  must  either  throw  out  an  equivalent  number 
to  those  artificially  engaged,  or  cause  depression 
of  prices  and  wages  all  round.*  To  avoid  this 
difficulty  either  some  way  must  be  found  by  which 
the  demand  is  enlarged,  as,  for  example,  by 
employing  those  out  of  work  to  supply  their  own 
needs,  which  did  not  enter  the  ordinary  market 
for  the  simple  reason  that  their  purchasing  power 
was  nil,  or  by  setting  them  to  create  value  in 
works  of  benefit  to  the  community,  which  for 
various  reasons  do  not  attract  the  private  employer 
of  labour,  and  therefore  cannot  displace  privately 
employed  men. 

It  is  not  easy  to  comply  with  both  these  safe- 
guards, in  the  present  circumstances.  There 
are,  it  is  true,  many  works  of  national  importance, 
such  as  the  creation  and  maintenance  of  a  system 
of  roads  throughout  the  land  properly  adapted 
to  modern  vehicular  intercommunication,  reaffores- 
tation, reclamation  of  foreshores,  and  the  pro- 
tection of  the  coast  where  erosion  is  serious,  and 
other  works  which  would  have  a  beneficial  effect 
upon  the  industrial  system  as  a  whole  without 
offering  a  reasonable  profit  to  the  commercial 
investor.  All  these  would  fulfil  the  condition 
of  avoiding  direct  competition  with  workers 
in  the  same  industry,  but  the  difficulty  that  capital 
for  it  would  have  to  be  found  largely  by  entrench- 
ing on  the  power  of  those  taxed  to  give  orders 
on  their  own  account  is  not  so  easily  obviated. 
Changes  in  taxation  which  take  the  burden  off 
the  smaller  incomes  and  derive  the  necessary 

*  This  is  what  much  of  the  "investment  of  savings" 
does.  cf.  J.  A.  Hobson,  "  The  Evolution  of  Modern 
Capitalism."  ch.  7. 
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money  from  the  larger,  especially  those  that 
are  derived  from  socially  created  values  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  results  of  individual  industry, 
would  go  far  in  the  right  direction  by  encouraging 
the  industries  which  supply  the  normal  human 
needs  and  discouraging  the  fitful  and  varying 
occupations  which  minister  to  luxury  and  fashion, 
often  fraught  with  disastrous  consequences  to 
the  workers  therein.  Such  changes  would  also 
probably  withdraw  a  good  deal  of  capital  from 
wild  and  uncertain  financial  schemes  in  favour 
of  its  direct  and  controlled  application  to  useful 
employment.  As  has  already  been  pointed  out, 
a  very  great  deal  of  the  financial  dealing  with 
capital  is  of  no  benefit  to  the  workers  at  all. 

Regularising:    Work. 

It  has  been  urged  of  late  that  much  may  be 
done,  both  by  private  persons  and  by  public 
authorities,  in  these  schemes  for  providing  work, 
to  regularise  the  demand.  That  is,  by  definite 
consideration  to  that  end,  to  get  a  great 
deal  of  work  set  going  in  slack  times 
which  would  otherwise  have  come  without  any 
corresponding  advantage  into  busier  seasons. 
This  is  not  so  much  the  extension  of  work  as 
its  better  organisation.  In  so  far  as  it  is  done 
wisely,  it  will  have  good  effects  by  tending  to 
keep  the  incomes  of  the  workers  at  a  steadier  level, 
and  it  is  true  that  it  is  better  for  them  to  have 
a  medium  amount  regularly  than  to  have  high 
wages  for  some  weeks  and  little  or  nothing  for 
the  rest.  It  takes  more  than  the  average  amount 
of  prudence,  knowledge  and  determination  to 
regularise  incomes  which  are  ample  ;  the  stress 
of  need  which  is  felt  even  at  the  best  of  times 
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makes  it  practically  impossible  for  the  poor. 
But  alongside  this  benefit  there  is  a  danger  that 
in  periods  of  distress  the  possible  reserves  of 
work  may  be  drawn  upon  too  far,  so  that  while 
one  winter — which  is  always  a  bad  season  for 
many — has  been  made  fat,  the  succeeding  one 
is  perforce  very  lean.  In  any  case  it  must  be 
emphasised  that  this  regularisation  does  not 
in  itself  create  any  more  opportunities  for  work. 
All  organisation  of  industry  that  is  really  such 
is  to  be  commended  in  the  present  chaotic  state 
of  interrelation  between  the  separate  firms  that 
are  primarily  working  for  profits  and  only 
secondarily  supplying  the  nation's  needs.  But 
it  will  not  in  itself  enlarge  the  scope  of  industry. 
In  fact,  it  may  often  have  the  opposite  effect. 
For  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  very  waste,  from 
a  collective  point  of  view,  which  comes  from 
the  overlapping  and  the  overproduction  of  par- 
ticular classes  of  goods  and  services,  does  result 
in  the  employment  of  a  far  larger  body  of  workers 
than  would  be  necessary  with  complete  co-ordin- 
ation to  achieve  the  same  results.  The  case  here 
is  very  similar  to  that  of  luxury.  Granted  that 
the  absorption  of  the  displaced  workers  would 
take  effect  together  with  the  economies  of 
management,  everything  would  be  in  favour  of 
the  latter,  but  the  practical  difficulty  remains  that 
such  does  not  actually  take  place.  The  bringing 
of  the  railways  under  one  board  of  control  would 
mean  effecting  the  carriage  of  goods  and  persons 
to  the  extent  which  prevails  at  the  present  by  the 
employment  of  many  fewer  persons  and  much  less 
rolling  stock,  etc.,  which  in  its  turn  would  mean 
less  employment  for  those  engaged  in  its  manu- 
facture. Theoretically  the  amount  saved  ought 
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to  maintain  as  many  in  other  directions  by  the 
investment  of  the  amount  saved  in  industries 
to  satisfy  the  increased  demands  of  the  dividend 
receivers.  But  everyone  knows  that  this  would 
not  actually  be  the  case. 

Distribution  of  Existing  Work. 

A  favourite  attempt  at  readjustment  on  the  part 
of  working  men  themselves  is  based  on  the  fact  that 
large  numbers  are  actually  overworked.  A  shorten- 
ing of  the  hours  in  many  industries  would,  it  is 
alleged,  bring  in  many  thousands  of  the  unem- 
ployed. There  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said  for  this. 
Many  trades  have  unconscionably  long  hours  still, 
and  some  are  of  such  nature  that  curtailment  of 
them  would  necessarily  mean  the  employment  of 
more  workers  to  do  the  same  amount  of  work.  This 
is  particularly  true  of  occupations  which  do  not 
admit  of  the  same  amount  of  work  being  done  in 
less  time.  If  a  hundred  men  are  working  at  such 
an  occupation  and  the  hours  of  each  are  reduced 
by  one  a  day,  that  means  a  hundred  hours  to  be 
filled  by  fresh  workers.  If  the  reduced  hours  are 
ten,  ten  more  men  must  be  taken  on  ;  if  eight, 
then  twelve  at  least.  The  objection  that  such  a 
course  would  be  impossible,  owing  to  the  increased 
expenditure  it  would  throw  on  the  firms  employing, 
would  not  necessarily  apply,  if  the  reduction  were 
uniform  throughout  the  trade  affected.  A  trade 
has  as  a  matter  of  course  to  meet  any  rise  in  the 
cost  of  materials,  and  it  could  by  similar  means 
meet  a  general  rise  in  the  price  of  labour.  There 
are  also  as  a  general  rule  economies  which  can  be 
effected  in  other  branches  of  the  business,  and  if  a 
general  rise  of  wages  could  be  effected  at  the  cost  of 
the  higher  salaries  it  would  not  be  a  national  disas- 

10 
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ter ;  the  purchasing  power  of  the  community  would  be 
greatly  steadied  and  increased  as  regards  the  staple 
commodities  of  life,  and  not  reduced  as  a  whole. 

But  in  many  trades  a  reduction  of  hours  has  been 
found  to  be  actually  beneficial  to  the  output  without 
increasing  the  number  of  those  employed,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  the  workers  are  more  productive 
during  the  shorter  spell  and  there  is  much  less  waste 
through  fatigue,  etc.  It  is  clear  that  if  the  same 
output  can  be  achieved  with  no  more  workers, 
while  there  is  no  more  demand  for  it  than  before, 
nothing  is  achieved  for  the  increase  of  numbers 
employed,  however  beneficial  the  change  may  be 
in  other  respects.  The  Law  of  Increasing  and 
Diminishing  Returns  appears  to  apply  to  hours  of 
labour  ;  there  is  a  working  day  which  corresponds 
to  a  man's  maximum  output,  and  hours  worked 
after  this  are  not  only  less  productive  themselves, 
but  react  in  the  long  run  on  the  hours  before.  In 
many  trades  in  which  the  working  day  is  too  long, 
and  they  are  very  many,  the  approach  to  the 
normal  cannot  be  expected  to  do  much  for  the 
distribution  of  the  amount  of  work  over  a  greater 
number  of  workers.  If  the  reduction  is  carried 
appreciably  below  the  normal,  the  work  may 
certainly  be  distributed  more  generally,  but  the 
fact  that  we  have  not  reached  the  root  of  the  evil 
becomes  the  more  apparent.  There  is  a  remarkable 
incongruity  in  the  application  of  a  remedy  which 
consists  in  keeping  down  the  productivity  of  the 
workers,  to  a  disease  which  consists  in  not  having 
enough  of  the  produce. 

Insufficiency  of  Mere  Redistribution. 

All  this  points  to  the  need  of  a  readjustment, 
which  goes  deeper  than  any  redistribution  of  the 
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wealth  which  is  at  present  created,  or  of  the  labour 
concerned  in  its  production.  Some  of  the  attempts 
which  have  been  examined  are  certainly  of  partial 
benefit,  even  as  regards  the  direct  purpose,  and  in 
other  ways  highly  desirable.  But  the  painful  fact 
emerges  on  every  hand  that  it  is  extremely  difficult 
to  extend  the  area  of  employment  in  any  direction 
without  reducing  it  in  others.  Everywhere  we  are 
met  with  that  terrible  characteristic  of  modern 
industry  that  to  put  some  men  into  jobs  seems 
necessarily  to  keep  others  out.  This  is  quite 
contrary  to  the  teaching  of  economists  as  to  the 
theoretical  working  of  industry.  The  work  of 
everyone  ought  to  aid  the  work  of  everyone  else, 
not  to  impede  it.  The  saving  from  direct  consump- 
tion ought  to  make  more  capital  by  which  larger 
numbers  are  required  for  extended  production. 
But  somehow  this  is  not  actually  the  case.  There 
is  something  at  work  which  hinders  the  laws  which 
the  economists  have  searched  out  from  having 
their  due  effect.  When  some  years  ago,  in  one  of 
our  shipbuilding  yards,  a  large  war  vessel  was 
being  built,  some  of  the  men  employed  on  it 
justified  their  deliberation  on  the  ground  that  they 
knew  that  there  was  not  enough  other  work  in  the 
yard  when  it  was  finished  to  keep  them  and  those 
already  engaged  on  the  other  work  employed.  They 
were  the  pick  of  the  men,  and  did  not  want  to  see 
the  others  put  off  on  their  account.  Altogether 
wrong,  according  to  economic  theory,  but  quite 
accurate  according  to  the  facts.  Yet  the  theory 
in  itself  is  sound. 

How  inadequate  are  the  partial  attempts  at  a 
redistribution  of  existing  income  may  be  seen  by 
looking  at  the  results  which  would  be  reached 
if  a  complete  levelling  up  and  down  were  carried 
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out.  "  Taking  the  population  of  the  United 
Kingdom  at  43,000,000,  and  the  total  income  at 
£1,710,000,000  we  get  an  average  income  per 
head  of  about  £40.  Thus,  if  the  income  of  the 
nation  were  equally  distributed  among  its  in- 
habitants a  family  of  five  persons  would  enjoy  an 
income  of  about  £200  per  annum." 

It  is  not  at  all  clear  that  this  is  real  wealth. 
It  has  been  remarked  that  we  use  claims  upon 
real  wealth  for  the  purpose  of  business  transactions 
in  the  place  of  the  goods  themselves.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  know  if  the  amount  of  the  claims 
and  the  amount  of  what  is  claimed  upon  actually 
correspond.  But  supposing  that  it  is  so,  it  is 
evident  that  such  a  redistribution  would  bring 
about  an  enormous  levelling  down  qualitatively 
as  a  counter  balance  to  the  vast  area  of  its  levelling 
up  numerically,  and  would  imply  such  readjust- 
ments in  consequence  of  the  altogether  transfigured 
nature  and  respective  amounts  of  effective  demand 
as  are  almost  beyond  the  exercise  of  the  scientific 
imagination.  Whether  it  would  be  a  good  thing 
for  the  nation  on  the  whole  may  be  an  open 
question.  Provided  that  it  could  be  maintained 
it  would  sweep  away  the  effective  demand  for 
all  that  the  lower  ranks  of  the  middle  class  at 
present  are  unable  to  afford,  except  such  as  could 
be  supplied  by  Government,  national  or  local, 
through  taxation,  and  taxation  would  lower  the 
amount  at  the  disposal  of  each  family  still  further. 
On  the  other  hand  it  would  increase  the  effective 
demand  for  the  great  staple  articles  of  food  and 
clothing,  and  the  other  things  on  which  the 
incomes  of  the  smaller  middle  class  folk  are  at 
present  spent. 

*  L.  G.  Chiozza  Money,  "  Riches  and  Poverty,"  p.  29. 
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Our  Unused  Resources. 

But  the  picture  is  called  up  in  the  mind  not  for 
the  purpose  of  working  out  these  details,  but  for 
contrast  with  that  other  picture  referred  to 
previously  of  the  unused  resources  of  the  nation 
in  land,  labour  and  capital.  Unless  these  are 
brought  into  use,  equalisation  of  the  present 
results  would  be  a  very  small  achievement,  and 
there  is  nothing  in  the  mechanical  equalisation 
to  guarantee  that  such  would  be  the  case.  Indeed 
it  is  evident  that  what  stands  in  the  way  of  any 
such  redistribution,  is  the  present  system  of 
holding  and  using  these  resources,  and  it  is  here 
that  the  readjustment  must  take  place.  What  is 
needed  is  not  so  much  to  reduce  any  level  of  well- 
being,  but  to  raise  those  that  are  too  low,  and  if  the 
redistribution  of  present  results  could  only  accom- 
plish so  little  even  when  pushed  to  the  extreme 
of  equalisation,  we  are  compelled  to  turn  to  the 
more  promising  field  of  releasing  the  factors  of 
production  from  the  fetters  that  now  bind  them. 
There  must  be  some  way  of  bringing  into  full  play 
all  the  land,  capital,  and  labour  we  possess,  so 
long  as  human  wants  go  unsatisfied.  So  we  are 
brought  to  the  same  point  at  which  we  arrived  at 
the  close  of  the  last  chapter. 

What  are  these  restrictions  ?  It  has  been  said  in 
earlier  pages  that  those  who  are  unemployed,  and 
those  who  receive  a  wage  that  is  too  small  to  lift 
them  above  poverty,  have  no  alternative.  They 
have  no  access  to  natural  resources  except  through 
the  medium  of  those  who  possess  them.  Every  inch 
of  land  is  either  held  under  private  ownership  or 
is  "  common "  under  restrictions  which  debar 
them  from  its  productive  use,  or  even  from  making 
t  heir  abode  upon  it.  It  is  true  that  if  they  could 
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raise  capital  they  might  hire  land  for  themselves, 
if  any  were  in  the  market — which  is  not  always 
the  case — but  it  is  a  mockery  to  tell  those  who 
cannot  get  enough  for  the  first  needs  of  existence 
that  this  way  is  open  to  them. 

Inability  to  Accumulate. 

While  they  are  shut  up  to  this  one  resource  of 
being  employed  by  someone  else,  there  are  two 
things  which  militate  strongly  against  their  ever 
being  able  to  accumulate  sufficient  to  compete 
with  others  for  the  use  of  land  and  capital  on  their 
own  account.  One  is  that  any  improvement  in 
the  rate  of  wages,  the  state  of  the  labour  market, 
or  any  other  of  their  conditions  as  a  class,  is  marked 
by  an  increase  of  rent  which  they  must  pay  for 
their  dwellings.  This  was  recognised  with  sorrow 
by  the  Minister  responsible  for  the  control  of 
Woolwich  Arsenal  some  years  ago,  when  he  stated 
in  Parliament  in  answer  to  the  appeal  to  raise 
the  wages  of  the  worst  paid  workers  there,  that  it 
had  been  found  that  such  increase  was  always 
negatived  to  a  great  extent  by  a  rise  in  their  rents. 
The  same  thing  was  observed  on  very  many  estates 
when  school  fees  were  abolished,  and  it  is  well 
known  that  the  construction  of  travelling  facilities 
to  places  where  rents  are  lower  invariably  brings 
them  up  to  the  level  which  can  be  paid  by  the 
new-comers.  The  earliest  on  the  scene  reap  some 
advantage,  but  that  is  all.  Rents  plus  travelling 
expenses  soon  absorb  the  difference,  with  no 
compensation  for  the  extra  time  consumed  in 
getting  to  and  from  work. 

The  other  agent  in  the  prevention  of  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  means  of  using  the  factors  of  production 
other  than  their  own  labour  is  the  tendency  of 
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wages  to  take  the  lowest  level,  so  long  as  there 
are  men  seeking  work  in  competition  with  others. 
This  is,  of  course,  the  direct  result  of  there  being 
no  alternative.  So  the  labourer  as  a  class  is 
between  the  upper  and  the  nether  millstone. 
There  are,  of  course,  many  individuals  who  have 
succeeded  in  rising  out  of  their  class,  as  there  are 
many  who  have  fallen  into  it.  There  is  not  plenty 
of  room  at  the  top,  as  is  often  alleged.  Any  man 
may  possibly  become  President  of  the  United 
States,  but  not  every  man  ;  not  more  than  twenty- 
five  in  a  century.  So  any  man  may  become  a 
capitalist  or  landowner,  but  not  all  men,  while 
these  conditions  endure. 

The  Pressure  of  Rent. 

Now  the  reason  for  the  automatic  rise  of  the 
rent  is  clear.  It  is  not  the  individual  greed  of  the 
landowners.  To  keep  the  rent  down  would  be 
an  act  of  charity  modifying  the  economic  principle, 
and  it  would  be  dependent  not  so  much  on  indi- 
vidual honesty  as  on  generosity.  A  stable  system 
must  be  built  on  equity,  not  on  charity.  The 
reason  is  that  land  is  strictly  limited  in  amount, 
and  if  it  is  in  great  demand  at  any  one  place, 
the  price  will  go  up,  whether  it  is  wanted  for  work- 
men's dwellings,  street  improvements  or  business 
premises.  So  long  as  it  is  in  private  possession, 
it  is  unfair  to  say  to  the  man  whose  land  is  wanted 
for  one  purpose  that  it  must  be  let  at  a  lower  rate 
than  the  land  belonging  to  another  which  is 
wanted,  under  the  same  stress  of  competition,  for 
the  premises  of  a  wealthy  business  corporation. 

Yet  this  cause  which  keeps  the  poor  from  accu- 
mulating capital  for  self-employment,  operates 
also  to  the  detriment  of  the  collective  business. 
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There  is  many  a  block  of  property  which  hampers 
the  facility  of  commercial  transit,  so  necessary  to 
business  in  general,  and  which  would,  by  its  being 
thrown  into  a  wider  street  way,  merely  cause  the 
business  done  in  it  to  be  transferred  elsewhere,  not 
to  be  lost.  If  it  belonged  to  the  community  the 
community  would  gain  largely  by  this  being  done. 
But  because  it  belongs  to  a  private  individual 
who  can  get  a  huge  rent  for  it,  a  corresponding 
capitalised  sum  must  be  paid  or  the  general  ad- 
vantage must  be  foregone.  Land  held  for  private 
advantage  is  then  often  inimical  to  the  general 
advantage.  This  is  one  of  the  restrictions  to  which 
we  have  been  gradually  directed.  It  raises  the 
question  whether  there  is  anything  in  private 
land-ownership  which  stands  in  the  way  of  the 
just  removal  of  this  fetter. 

Production  for  Profit  Fails  to  Absorb  Labour. 

The  reason  for  the  failure  of  private  business 
enterprise  to  absorb  all  the  labour  at  its  command 
is  not  quite  so  clear,  but  a  hint  is  given  in  the 
foregoing  analysis.  If  the  private  holding  of 
building  land  hampers  commerce  and  manufacture, 
that  is  something  towards  the  solution,  and  it 
suggests  that  it  may  also  hamper  the  acquisition 
of  raw  material  from  the  land  also.  One  does  not 
have  to  look  far  to  see  that  this  is  the  case.  Already 
there  are  many  pieces  of  legislation  carried  and 
attempted  with  a  view  to  remove  the  restrictions 
that  are  commonly  recognised  to  exist. 

But  there  is  a  deeper  reason.  Just  as  land  is 
held  for  private  advantage,  so  are  all  the  operations 
of  production  themselves.  It  is  true  that  the 
purpose  of  the  articles  produced  is  for  the  satis- 
faction of  human  needs,  real  or  supposed.  But 
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the  purpose  of  their  production  is  primarily  for 
something  very  different  ;  it  is  for  the  profit  of 
those  who  control  the  production.  It  has  been  too 
hastily  assumed  that  in  practice  these  work  to  the 
same  end.  In  the  theory  which  assumes  that  there 
are  no  restrictions,  no  interfering  causes,  they 
ought  so  to  do.  But  in  the  practice  which  works 
under  the  operation  of  these  causes  they  do  not. 
The  great  change  from  using  the  land  for  crops  to 
sheep  rearing  which  took  place  in  the  fifteenth 
century  afforded  a  much  greater  profit  to  the 
land-owners,  but  it  drove  many  more  labourers 
off  the  land  than  could  be  employed  in  other 
branches  of  labour,  and  raised  the  prices  of  food 
disastrously  against  the  poor.*  From  the  owner's 
point  of  view  it  was  an  advantage,  but  the  nation 
as  a  whole  was  not  maintained  in  such  numbers 
and  comfort.  That  is,  the  nation  was  poorer. 
This  is  only  a  clear  ancient  example  of  what  is 
true  in  our  own  day.  Private  profit  may  mean  the 
corresponding  benefit  of  the  worker  and  the  con- 
sumer, but  the  connection  is  far  from  necessary. 
The  interest  of  the  consumer  is  to  have  as  many 
goods  as  he  needs  at  as  low  a  price  as  possible  ; 
the  interest  of  the  worker  is  to  have  full  occupation 
at  a  wage  that  gives  him  as  much  purchasing  power 
as  possible.  But  the  interest  of  those  who  take 
the  profits  of  production  is  to  have  as  large  a 
margin  as  possible  between  the  outlay  and  the 
return.  If  perfectly  free  competition  could  be  had, 
these  several  interests  might  be  reconciled  approxi- 
mately by  the  laws  which  economists  have  ex- 
plained and  made  familiar.  But  where  it  is 
checked  the  interest  of  the  owner  of  the  means  of 

*  Cunningham,    "  Growth   of    English    Industry    and 
Commerce,"  Vol  I.,  p.  468.  Abo  More's  "  Utopia,"  Part  I. 
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production  becomes  more  powerful  than  the  others. 
All  monopoly  tends  in  this  direction,  and  makes 
it  possible  to  heighten  prices  and  depress  wages, 
while  restricting  output,  to  the  augmentation  of 
private  profit,  but  to  the  detriment  of  the  consumer 
and  more  especially  of  the  worker. 

The  Ownership  and  Use  of  "  Land." 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  readjustment  of 
distribution  must  be  effected  through  a  readjust- 
ment of  the  ownership  and  management  of  the 
essential  factors  of  production.  It  is  not  possible 
to  effect  this  readjustment  on  the  basis  of  unres- 
tricted competition,  because  in  the  case  of  the 
prime  factor  of  production,  the  land  monopoly 
is  caused,  not  by  any  artificial  arrangement,  but  by 
the  simple  natural  fact  that  it  is  essential  and 
restricted  in  quantity.  The  only  course  that 
remains  is  to  find  some  way  of  democratising  the 
monopoly  value,  so  that  everyone  benefits  by  his 
due  share  of  what  has  not  been  made  by  the 
industry  of  any  and  is  indispensable  to  the  industry 
of  all.  This  cannot  be  effected  by  parcelling  it 
out  to  individuals,  for  very  obvious  reasons.  It 
would  have  to  be  continually  redistributed,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  equate  the  value  of  the 
different  parts,  and  such  distribution  would  destroy 
its  productive  efficiency.  We  therefore  must  look 
to  some  means  of  collective  ownership  and  use  of 
these  natural  forces,  and  also  of  all  the  value  that 
accrues  not  from  individual  energy,  industry  or 
skill,  but  from  the  conditions  which  society  itself 
affords.  "  To  deal  with  causes  we  must  strike 
at  the  error  of  distribution,  by  gradually  substitu- 
tuting  public  ownership  for  private  ownership  of  the 
means  of  production.  In  no  other  way  can  we 
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secure  for  each  worker  in  the  hive  the  full  reward 
of  his  labour.  So  long  as  between  the  worker  and 
his  just  wage  stands  the  private  landlord  and  the 
private  capitalist,  so  long  will  poverty  remain, 
and  not  poverty  alone,  but  the  moral  degradations 
which  inevitably  arise  from  the  devotion  of  labour 
to  the  service  of  waste."*  To  this  must  be  added 
two  remarks.  It  is  not  only  the  just  wage  which 
is  prevented  by  the  existence  of  thisundemocratised 
natural  monopoly,  but  the  right  of  all  to  produce. 
Also,  national  ownership  is  not  enough.  If  the 
nation  merely  owned,  while  renting  out  the  mono- 
poly, all  that  would  happen  would  be  the  substitu- 
tion of  one  method  of  raising  taxes  for  another  ; 
the  character  of  our  industry  would  remain 
unchanged,  and  the  same  problems  of  poverty 
would  confront  us.  The  ownership  is  only  useful 
as  it  enables  all  to  share  not  in  the  rent  merely, 
but  in  the  production  that  is  indispensable  to  the 
satisfaction  of  needs. 

Here  we  touch  the  greatest  controversy  of  the 
present  time,  and  another  volume  would  be  needed 
to  examine  all  the  reasons  for  and  against  such  a 
social  adjustment.  But  it  is  clear  that  unless  some 
way  of  effecting  it  is  found,  consistent  with  fairness 
to  all,  poverty,  undeserved  and  unavoidable,  must 
be  the  lot  of  many,  while  equally  undeserved  income 
will  continue  to  be  reaped,  without  conscious 
or  intentional  fraud  on  their  part,  by  many  others. 
As  the  poverty  reacts  on  the  character  for  ill  effect, 
so  also  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  unearned  riches 
also  produces  qualities,  of  a  different  and  more 
subtle  nature,  but  equally  inimical  to  the  true 
well-being  both  of  the  individuals  concerned  and 
of  the  community. 
*  L.  G.  Chiozza  Money,  "  Riches  and  Poverty,"  p.  323. 
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Ethics  and  Economics. 

Side  by  side  with  the  economic  problem  is  the 
ethical.  We  have  been  so  engrossed  with  the 
application  of  the  wonderful  forces  which  have  com  e 
so  plentifully  under  our  control  that  hitherto  we 
have  had  little  leisure,  as  a  nation,  for  searching 
either  into  the  real  causes  of  those  deplorable 
concomitants  of  our  increase  of  wealth  in  the  gross 
or  into  the  moral  questions  involved.  Individuals 
have  been  blamed,  both  poor  and  rich  ;  the  first 
for  idleness,  drunkenness,  improvidence  and  the 
like,  the  latter  for  greed,  harshness  and  injustice. 
But  it  would  seem  that  after  all  it  is  not  so  much 
the  fault  of  the  individuals  or  even  of  the  respective 
classes,  not  the  fault  of  what  John  Stuart  Mill 
called  "  the  niggardliness  of  nature,"  as  of  national 
conditions  and  laws.  It  is  the  nation  as  such 
that  must  examine  its  accounts  and  the  justice 
of  its  laws,  and  bring  both  into  conformity  with  the 
unevadable  law  of  well  being  of  which  economics 
and  ethics  are  different  but  correlated  aspects. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

GROUNDS   FOR   HOPE. 

"The  physical  condition  of  large  masses  of  the 
people,  even  in  the  wealthiest  and  most  highly 
civilised  countries,  is  unfriendly  to  common  morality. 
When  we  give  them  better  health  by  giving  them 
purer  air,  better  water,  more  wholesome  food,  we 
are  contributing  aids  to  their  moral  improvement ; 
and  every  advance  in  the  moral  condition  of  the  race 
contributes  to  the  Divine  idea  of  human  perfection." 

— DR.  R.  W.  DALE. 

AT  the  beginning,  Poverty  was  defined  in  the 
words  of  Mr.  Stopford  Brooke  as  "  that  con- 
dition in  which,  for  want  of  means,  no  just  develop- 
ment of  the  natural  powers  of  any  man  or  woman 
can  be  reached."  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  the  sub- 
sequent discussion  the  question  of  means  has  not 
been  so  greatly  emphasised  that  this  end  of  the 
development  of  human  life  has  been  obscured. 
It  was  unavoidable  that  the  means  should  bulk 
most  largely  in  our  investigation,  because  it  is  the 
failure  of  the  means  that  constitutes  poverty.  But 
the  sole  reason  for  being  disturbed  at  the  existence 
of  Poverty  at  all  is  the  failure  of  life  itself.  If 
that  were  healthful,  clean  and  strong,  without 
reference  to  the  things  of  material  wealth,  it  would 
be  a  light  matter  that  some  people  had  very  little 
of  them.  It  is  because  poverty  is  accompanied 
not  only  by  the  absence  of  just  development  of 
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the  natural  powers,  but  by  their  development  on 
wrong  lines  that  it  is  of  such  supreme  concern  to 
us.  Has  the  discussion  given  any  grounds  for 
hope  that  some  day  this  fetter  may  be  struck  off 
from  human  lives,  so  that,  whether  or  not  there 
remain  other  shackles  of  different  kind,  there  may 
be  at  least  the  reasonable  means  of  development 
within  the  reach  of  all,  and  the  nature  of  these 
other  remaining  hindrances,  if  such  there  be,  may 
be  more  clearly  discerned  ? 

We  have  seen  that  Poverty  has  been  referred 
by  different  schools  to  three  seemingly  distinct 
causes,  certain  bad  qualities  of  men  and  women 
themselves,  the  economic  dispositions  made  by 
men,  and  a  fatality  in  nature  whereby  the  numbers 
of  the  people  always  tend  to  outrun  all  increase  in 
the  production  of  wealth.  In  the  course  of  the 
discussion  it  appeared  that  to  a  certain  extent  the 
attribution  was  correct  in  all  three  cases,  but  that 
they  were  interwoven  with  great  complexity. 
None  of  the  three  disappeared  altogether  from  our 
view  under  the  analysis  we  were  able  to  make. 
It  did  seem,  however,  as  if  we  might  ignore  the 
last,  since  poverty  itself  was  shown  to  be  a  potent 
cause  of  the  increase  of  population,  and  there 
were  grounds  for  hoping  that  nature  itself  would 
come  to  our  aid  in  altering  its  present  tendency, 
if  we  succeeded  in  our  proper  task  of  making 
men  and  women  reach  this  "  just  development 
of  powers." 

We  are  left  then  with  the  first  two  factors.  Of 
these  it  appeared  that  the  economic  dispositions 
were  quite  certainly  an  inevitable  cause  of  poverty , 
that  while  individuals  could  always,  given  appro- 
priate opportunities,  emerge  from  the  ranks  of  the 
poor,  these  ranks  themselves  must  continue  to 
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exist  so  long  as  the  ultimate  sources  of  production 
were  owned  by  some  instead  of  all,  so  long  as  the 
many  were  therefore  dependent  upon  the  variable 
interest  or  generosity  of  other  individuals  even  for 
the  right  to  labour,  with  no  alternative  of  producing 
for  their  own  needs.  Is  there  any  hope  that  at 
no  distant  date  the  inheritance  of  all  should  be 
held  and  used  for  the  good  of  all  ? 

Much  Being  Done. 

There  are  at  least  some  indications  that  there 
is  such  hope.  There  is  much  readjustment  going 
on,  and  while  it  has  been  shown  that  much  of  it 
cannot  fulfil  the  expectations  which  are  sometimes 
based  upon  it,  there  is  also  much  which,  while  it 
cannot  take  us  to  the  goal,  is  carrying  us  in  that 
direction.  All  parties  in  the  State  now  recognise 
that  the  conditions  and  hours  of  labour  must  be 
regulated  by  enactments  for  the  benefit  of  the 
workers,  and  this  in  itself  is  a  powerful  impulse  to 
that  raising  of  the  standard  of  life  on  the  part  of 
many  of  their  grades  which  tends  to  lift  them  out 
of  poverty  and  in  some  measure  reacts  through 
their  purchasing  power  upon  others.  The  limita- 
tion of  hours  in  the  overworked  trades  has  some 
effect  in  opening  employment  for  more,  and  even 
the  organisation  of  casual  labour,  which  raises  the 
condition  of  some  by  depriving  others  of  the  little 
and  irregular  work  they  had,  focusses  attention 
upon  these  last  and  calls  into  play  more  of  both  the 
brain  and  the  heart  of  the  nation  in  the  endeavour 
to  understand  and  solve  the  problem  of  their 
condition. 

Children  and  the  Aged  and  Disabled. 

Moreover,  the  measu  res  which  are  being  increas- 
ingly taken  on  account  of  the  aged,  the  disabled 
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and  the  children,  are  all  working  to  the  same  end. 
The  purchasing  power  which  is  diverted  to  them 
does  directly  raise  them  out  of  poverty,  and  does 
not  bring  them  into  competition  with  other  workers. 
They  are  therefore  subtracted  from  the  number  of 
the  poor  and  none  are  added  by  being  thrown  out 
of  employment. 

In  the  case  of  children  much  good  must  come 
from  all  that  is  spent  on  making  their  development 
of  body  and  mind  what  it  ought  to  be,  for  thereby 
the  children  are  not  only  taken  out  of  present 
poverty  but  in  so  far  as  the  money  is  wisely  spent 
it  must  prevent  much  of  the  inefficiency  which, 
within  the  limitations  previously  mentioned,  does 
itself  restrict  production.  Probably  the  greatest 
immediate  results  would  be  obtained  by  the  abso- 
lute veto  upon  child  labour  of  every  kind  except 
for  the  education  and  development  of  the  children 
themselves.  This  would  open  an  immense  field  for 
adults,  who  would  then  have  to  sell  the  papers  and 
other  articles,  take  the  messages,  mind  the 
machinery  and  carry  out  the  operations  which  are 
now  done  by  boys  and  girls.  The  increased  cost  of 
some  articles  would  be  much  more  than  met  by  the 
steadying  effect  this  would  have  upon  the  home 
trade  in  general,  and  as  regards  the  children  them- 
selves, they  would  receive  exactly  that  development 
of  their  natural  powers  which  it  is  the  nature  of 
poverty  to  prevent. 

It  is  in  these  ways  too  that  what  readjustment 
of  taxation  can  do  would  be  most  effectively  done. 
For,  provided  that  the  means  were  found,  not  by 
adding  to  the  burden  of  those  who  already  have  a 
hard  matter  to  make  both  ends  meet,  but  by 
diverting  that  wealth  which  is  really  "  the  social 
increment,"  there  would  be  more  people  employed 
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in  feeding,  clothing  and  educating  the  children 
than  in  making  luxuries  for  the  rich,  and  the  labour 
thus  redistributed  would  be  applied  directly  to  the 
remedying  of  the  effects  of  poverty  where  those 
effects  are  the  most  disastrous. 

Land  Reform. 

Another  hopeful  line  of  readjustment  is  effort 
now  being  directed  to  restoring  as  many  people  as 
possible  to  direct  work  on  the  land.  What  has 
been  done  for  the  Highland  crofter  and  the  Irish 
peasant  has  stimulated  the  mind  of  the  nation 
to  consider  the  case  of  the  rest  of  the  kingdom. 
Whatever  brings  idle  lands  into  production,  and 
especially  increases  the  number  of  families  which 
are  supported  by  work  on  the  land,  reacts  upon 
the  whole  people,  and  actually  creates  more  wealth 
at  the  same  time  that  it  diffuses  the  product  over 
a  greater  number. 

Politics  and  the  Social  Problem. 

But  the  great  gain  of  all  these  readjustments, 
insufficient  in  themselves  for  a  final  solution,  is 
that  more  and  more  the  goal  is  being  consciously 
kept  in  sight,  statemanship  is  addressing  itself  to 
what  not  so  long  ago  was  considered  to  be  the  task 
of  dreamers  and  Utopians  only,  and  the  many 
social  and  industrial  problems,  which  are  for  the 
most  part  so  many  variants  upon  the  theme  of 
poverty,  are  being  more  and  more  co-ordinated, 
while  the  belief  in  the  possibility  of  their  solution 
is  steadily  rising. 

Our  last  question  is,  Would  the  practical  abolition 
of  poverty,  as  regards  its  economic  necessity,  make 
any  real  difference  to  the  life  of  the  people,  con- 
sidered not  from  the  point  of  view  of  material 
wealth  but  of  character  ?  Would  it  undo  the  harm 
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that  has  already  been  done,  and  seeing  that  analysis 
seemed  to  show  a  residuum  which  Mrs.  Bosanquet 
tells  us  is  to  be  found  in  all  grades,  would  it  do 
anything  to  replace  those  who  constitute  it  by  a 
nobler  type  ? 

The  Relation  of  the  Problem  to  Evolution. 

In  relation  to  this  question  in  both  its  parts, 
we  must  take  some  heed  of  what  many  men  of 
science  are  saying  concerning  those  workings  of 
nature  which  seem  to  be  beyond  our  control. 
Dr.  Archdall  Reid,  for  example,  tells  us  :  "  If  off- 
spring inherits  particular  changes,  then  families 
and  races  dwelling  under  conditions  injurious  to 
the  individual  are  progressively  deteriorating,  while 
those  dwelling  under  beneficial  conditions  are 
improving.  Slums,  for  example,  are  causing 
innate  racial  deterioration.  Education  is  causing 
racial  improvement.  On  the  other  hand,  if  parental 
acquirements  are  not  transmissible,  good  and 
evil  conditions  do  not  produce  any  such  effect. 
Races  may  change,  indeed,  but  not  in  the  way 
supposed."* 

On  the  supposition  that  parental  acquirements 
are  handed  down,  we  can  certainly  hope  greatly. 
For  the  abolition  of  slums  and  the  increase  and 
betterment  of  education  are  exactly  what  the 
conquest  of  poverty  will  make  possible.  We  can 
stop  the  deterioration  and  set  in  action  those 
conditions  which  make  for  physical,  mental  and 
moral  health. 

Unfortunately  the  preponderance  of  scientific 

opinion  is  at  present  against  this  view  ;    it  is 

believed  that  acquired  qualities  are  not  hereditary, 

and  it  would  seem  that  if  that  is  the  case  Dr.  Reid 

*  Contemporary  Review,  October,  1908. 
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practically  tells  us  that  all  our  attempted  reforms 
are  in  vain  against  the  inexorable  workings  of 
nature. 

This  is  however  one  of  those  cases  in  which 
eminent  biologists  are  somewhat  at  fault  when 
they  attempt  to  apply  their  conclusions  to  socio- 
logy. Without  venturing  to  contradict  them  on 
their  own  subject — although  the  actual  results 
achieved  in  the  bettering  of  health  and  character 
by  social  reforms  of  a  much  more  limited  scope 
than  the  abolition  of  slums  and  the  application 
of  a  wide-reaching  system  of  education  might 
tempt  us  to  do  so — we  find  a  large  ground  of  hope 
that  is  untouched  by  the  decision  that  they  may 
finally  reach,  even  though  it  be  that  each  child 
starts  fresh  without  regard  to  any  personal  im- 
provement its  parents  may  have  achieved.  It  is 
just  the  fact  that  each  child  does  start  fresh. 

The  Promise  of  Childhood. 

The  general  trend  of  the  evidence  of  Prof. 
Cunningham,  Dr.  Mackenzie,  Dr.  Eicholz  and 
Dr.  Edward  Malins  before  the  Interdepartmental 
Committee  on  Physical  Deterioration  was  that  the 
vast  majority,  at  least  of  children,  were  born 
physically  healthy,  "  confirming  the  opinion  that 
nature  intends  all  to  have  a  fair  start."*  This 
means  that  at  least  there  is  not  so  much  to  undo 
of  the  evil  effects  of  past  generations  of  poverty 
as  we  had  feared.  But  it  means  more  than  this. 
It  may  indeed  limit  our  hope  of  extending  the 
possibilities  of  improvement  of  the  race  by  means 
of  social  reform,  but  it  places  positively  within  our 
grasp  all  that  range  between  the  actual  condition 
of  the  individuals  and  what  they  might  be,  the  race 
*  Report.  Vol.  1.,  p.  46. 
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continuing  with  its  present  possibilities.  It  means 
that  a  vast  amount  of  disease  and  ignorance  is  not 
caused  by  heredity  but  by  environment,  and  that 
a  wise  change  of  the  environment  may  wipe  it 
out.  Who  shall  say  how  far  that  limit  of  present 
possible  improvement  of  the  multitudes  of  in- 
dividuals will  carry  us  ?  We  know  that  even 
among  adults  the  shortening  of  over-long  hours 
of  toil  has  resulted  in  lessening  of  drinking,  and 
the  calling  out  of  musical  and  literary  abilities 
which  were  lying  unsuspected  ;  that  the  removal 
of  temptations  has  allowed  powers  of  character 
to  come  into  play  which  were  before  obscured, 
and  that  the  removal  of  conditions  that  induced 
hopelessness  awoke  energy  and  prudence  in  many 
who  were  considered  previously  to  be  irreclaimable 
black  sheep.  We  know  also  that  the  feeding  of 
school  children  for  a  few  months  has  made  great 
differences  in  their  weight  and  height,  which 
in  turn  have  been  accompanied  by  a  general 
brightening  of  faculty.  We  know  that  much  of 
the  larrikinism  of  the  streets  is  only  vital  force 
expending  itself  in  forbidden  ways  because  its 
legitimate  channels  are  dammed  up  by  circum- 
stance. All  this  is  ample  to  go  on  with  ;  when 
the  existing  individuals  who  have  been  so  warped 
from  their  possible  development  that  they  started 
with  that  no  reform  seems  possible  have  passed 
away,  as  they  do  continually  by  the  kindly  hand 
of  death,  we  can  fill  their  places  by  those  who  have 
been  given  us  afresh  by  the  hopeful  administration 
of  birth.  Who  shall  say  what  difference  it  may 
not  make  to  the  nation  that  its  individual  members 
shall  achieve  more  of  that  which  is  possible, 
without  asking  for  the  limits  of  possibility  to  be 
extended  ? 
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Nor  is  it  only  those  we  call  poor  who  are  kept 
from  this  possibility  by  the  existence  of  poverty. 
The  presence  of  the  diseased  is  a  constant  menace 
and  source  of  infection  to  the  healthy;  our 
enforced  companionship  with  misery  cannot  fail 
of  its  effect  upon  our  happiness,  strive  we  never 
so  much  to  place  barriers  and  gulfs  between  it  and 
us  ;  it  walks  our  streets,  it  sleeps  in  our  parks, 
it  jostles  us  in  our  work,  it  peeps  at  us  through  the 
trappings  in  which  we  make  it  minister  to  our 
pleasures.  The  ignorance  and  ineffectiveness  of 
those  whose  faculties  have  been  starved  and  warped 
are  constantly  baffling  our  best  laid  plans,  whether 
they  be  dreams  of  empire  or  a  better  national 
greatness.  And  coupled  with  the  faults  and  vices 
of  the  poor  are  the  faults  and  vices  of  the  rich, 
for  in  large  measure  each  makes  the  other  possible ; 
nay  each  is  the  cause  of  the  other.  For  poverty 
of  life  is  the  inevitable  accompaniment  of  wealth 
which  comes  without  personal  industry,  that  in 
some  way  contributes  to  the  common  good,  and  the 
removal  of  the  social  inequities  that  have  their 
glaring  effects  on  the  well-being  of  the  poor  will 
also  make  for  the  salvation  of  that  Residuum 
that  cloaks  its  poverty  under  the  name  of  wealth. 


APPENDIX. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  THE  STUDY  OF  POVERTY. 


There  are  some  subjects  concerning  which  it  is  possible 
to  give  the  student  a  fairly  complete  bibliography.  The 
problem  of  Poverty  is  not  one  of  these,  because  it  is  so 
intimately  concerned  with  every  other  phase  of  the  entire 
Social  Question  ;  it  may  almost  be  said  that  it  is  the 
Social  Question.  It  is  difficult  to  name  any  particular 
topic  concerned  with  the  life  of  the  people  into  which 
Poverty  does  not  enter,  either  as  cause  or  effect  or  both, 
or  at  least  as  a  greatly  disturbing  factor.  One  cannot 
consider  the  Health  of  the  Nation,  the  Education  of  the 
Children,  the  great  moral  problems  of  Drink,  Gambling 
and  Vice,  without  reference  to  Poverty  as  a  great  under- 
lying cause,  and  it  is  certainly  impossible,  as  we  have 
seen,  to  discuss  Poverty  itself  without  reference  not  only 
to  these  but  to  wider  questions  of  Social  Economics. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  practicable  to  form  a  list  with  any 
pretensions  to  completeness  of  the  books  that  have  been 
written  on  the  subject.  But  if  the  student  reads  those 
which  are  given  for  information  below,  he  will  have  a 
very  good  acquaintance  with  the  literature  that  bears 
most  directly  on  the  main  divisions  of  the  matter,  and 
will  have  acquired  knowledge  of  the  chief  facts  and  the 
different  ways  in  which  those  of  varying  schools  of  thought 
interpret  the  facts.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that 
no  one  will  think  that  he  understands  what  Poverty  is 
from  the  reading  of  books  only.  Personal  Investigation 
of  the  facts,  and  above  all  personal  acquaintance  with 
the  poor  themselves,  will  give  to  the  knowledge  acquired 
from  books  a  fulness  and  intensity  of  meaning  that  the 
printed  words  can  never  otherwise  convey. 

At  the  same  time,  the  personal  knowledge  which  is 
possible  to  any  one  investigator  is  necessarily  limited 
and  lacking  in  proportion.  The  special  features  which 
characterise  the  particular  circumstances  and  people 
which  have  come  within  our  range  of  experience  may  very 
easily  overbear  their  general  significance,  and  lead  to 
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conclusions  which  are  not  true  In  the  wider  application. 
The  personal  equation  needs  to  be  corrected  by  comparison 
with  the  experience  and  judgment  of  others. 

A  general  knowledge  of  Economics  is  almost  indis- 
pensable for  the  understanding  of  the  more  important 
issues  that  arise  out  of  the  study  of  Poverty  ;  the  following 
list,  therefore,  begins  with  a  selection  of  books  by  the 
highest  authorities  which  are  yet  easily  intelligible  for  the 
most  part  to  those  previously  unacquainted  with  the 
subject.  As  has  already  been  said,  the  list  does  not  make 
any  pretensions  to  completeness,  but  it  includes  books 
by  authors  of  differing  shades  of  opinion,  and  as  the 
student  uses  these  he  will  become  acquainted  with  refer- 
ences to  many  others. 


GENERAL  ECONOMICS. 

ELEMENTS  OF  ECONOMICS  OF  INDUSTRY.     Prof.  Marshall. 

Macmillan.     33.    6d. 
THE    WAGES    QUESTION.     F.     A.    Walker.     Macmillan. 

8s.  6d. 
INDUSTRY  IN  ENGLAND.     H.  de  B.  Gibbins.     Methuen. 

IDS.  6d. 
INDUSTRIAL  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND.     H.  de  B.  Gibbins. 

Methuen.     2s.   6d. 
EVOLUTION    OF   MODERN    CAPITALISM.     J.    A.    Hobson. 

Scott.     35.  6d. 

POVERTY  IN  GENERAL,  SURVEYS,  Etc. 

LIFE  AND  LABOUR  OF  THE  PEOPLE.     Charles  Booth. 

Macmillan.     Nine   Vols.    and   Maps.     73.    6d.    each. 
Vols.  I. -IV.  and  IX.  are  of  special  interest. 

POVERTY  :  A  STUDY  OF  TOWN  LIFE.  B.  S.  Rowntree. 
Macmillan.  is.  An  investigation  into  the  con- 
ditions of  York. 

WEST  HAM  :  A  STUDY  IN  SOCIAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL 
PROBLEMS.  E.  G.  Howarth  and  Mona  Wilson. 
J.  M.  Dent.  6s. 

DUNDEE  SOCIAL  UNION  REPORT  ON  HOUSING  AND  IN- 
DUSTRIAL CONDITIONS,  is.  6d. 

LIFE  IN  WEST  LONDON.  Arthur  Sherwell.  Methuen. 
as.  6d. 
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RICHES  AND  POVERTY.  L.  G.  Chlozza-Money.  Methuen. 
53.  Also  is. 

POVERTY.     R.    Hunter.     Macmillan.     6s.    6d. 

[A  Study  of  American    Poverty.     Mr.   Hunter    was 
head  of  a  Social  Settlement  in  New  York.] 

PROBLEMS  OF  POVERTY.     J.  A.  Hobson.     Methuen.  2s.  6d. 

REPORT  OF  INTERDEPARTMENTAL  COMMITTEE  ON  PHY- 
SICAL DETERIORATION.  Vol.  I.  Report  and  Appendix, 
is.  2d.  Vol.  II.  Evidence,  43.  id.  Vol.  III.  Appen- 
dices and  Index,  is.  6d. 

RICH  AND  POOR.     Mrs.  Bosanquet.     Macmillan.     33.  6d. 

THE  STRENGTH  OF  THE  PEOPLE.  Mrs.  Bosanquet. 
Macmillan.  73.  6d. 

ASPECTS  OF  THE  SOCIAL  PROBLEM.  Edited  by  B.  Bosan- 
quet. Macmillan. 

HEART  OF  THE  EMPIRE.     Various  writers.     Unwin,  as.  6d. 

TOWARDS  SOCIAL  REFORM.  Canon  and  Mrs.  Barnett. 
Unwin.  $s. 

FROM  THEIR  POINT  OF  VIEW.     M.  Loane.  6s. 

THE  NEXT  STREET  BUT  ONE.     M.  Loane.  6s. 

FROM  THE  ABYSS.  C.  F.  G.  Masterman.  Brimley 
Johnson,  is. 

SOCIAL  DEGRADATION.  Malcolm  Spencer.  Student 
Christian  Movement,  is. 


HOUSING  CONDITIONS. 

HOUSING.     Alden  and  Hayward.     Headley  Bros.     is. 
HOUSING    CONDITIONS    IN    MANCHESTER    AND    SALFORD. 

T.  R.  Marr.     Sherratt  &  Hughes,     is. 
PROBLEMS   OF   A   SCOTTISH   PROVINCIAL  TOWN.     T.    H. 

Whitehouse.     Allen.     33.   6d. 
HOMES  OF  THE  LONDON  POOR.     Octavia  Hill.     Macmillan. 

is. 
REPORT    OF    THE    HOUSING    COMMITTEE,    BIRMINGHAM. 

Percival  Jones,  Birmingham.     23.  6d. 
REPORT  OF  TENEMENT  HOUSE  COMMISSION,  NEW  YORK. 

(1903). 
ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  THE  HOUSING  OF  THE  WORKING 

CLASSES.     (1885.) 
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REPORT  OF  INTERNATIONAL  CONGRESS  ON  THE  HOUSING 

OF  THE  WORKING  CLASSES,   PARIS.     (1900.)     P.  S. 

King  &  Son.     is. 
COTTAGE  HOMES  OF  ENGLAND.     W.  Walter  Crotch.     P.  S. 

King  &  Son.     2s. 
PUBLIC  HEALTH  AND  HOUSING.     J.  F.  J.  Sykes,  M.D. 

P.  S.  King  &  Son.     33.  6d. 

No  ROOM  TO  LIVE.     Geo.  Haw.     Clarion  Press.     2s.  6d. 
BRITAIN'S  HOMES.     Geo.  Haw.     Clarion  Press,     23.  6d. 

[For  other  books  see  Bibliography  in  Alden  and 
Hayward's  "Housing."] 

WAGES,  UNEMPLOYMENT,  Etc. 

UNEMPLOYABLE     AND      UNEMPLOYED.      Percy      Alden. 

Headley  Bros.     is. 
UNEMPLOYED  :    A  NATIONAL  QUESTION.     Percy  Alden. 

P.  S.  King  &  Son.     2s. 
THE   PROBLEM   OF  THE   UNEMPLOYED.     J.   A.   Hobson. 

Methuen,       2s.  6d. 
OUR    INDUSTRIAL    OUTCASTS.     Edited    by    W.    Reason. 

Melrose.     2s. 
THE  PROBLEM  OF  THE  UNEMPLOYED.     C.  II.   Grinllng. 

Jack.     is. 

THE  UNEMPLOYED.     Geoffrey  Drage.     Macmillan.    33. 6d. 
SWEATING.     Cadbury  and  Shann.     Headley  Bros.     is. 
WOMEN'S  WORK  AND  WAGES.     Cadbury,  Matheson  and 

Shann.     Unwin.     6s. 

SWEATING.     Clementina  Black.     Duckworth.     33.  6d. 
SWEATED  INDUSTRIES  EXHIBITION  HANDBOOK.     R.  Mudie 

Smith.     Daily  News.     6d. 
PROBLEMS     OF     MODERN     INDUSTRY.      Sidney     Webb. 

Longmans.     73.    6d. 
THE    WHITE    SLAVES    OF    ENGLAND.     R.    H.    Sherard. 

Fifield.     6d. 
UNEMPLOYMENT  :     A   PROBLEM   OF   INDUSTRY.     W.   H . 

Beveridge.     Longmans.     73.    6d. 

PAUPERISM,  Etc. 

PAUPERISM    AND    ENDOWMENT    OF    OLD    AGE.     Charles 

Booth.     Macmillan.     Cheap  Edition,  6d. 
OUR  TREATMENT  OF  THE  POOR.     Sir  W.  Chance.     P.  S. 
King  &  Sons.     2s.  6d. 
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REPORT  OF  DEPARTMENTAL  COMMITTEE  ON  AGED  AND 
DESERVING  POOR.  P.  S.  King  &  Son.  is.  y\. 

REPORT  OF  DEPARTMENTAL  COMMITTEE  ON  VAGRANCY. 
(1906).  P.  S.  King  &  Son.  is.  id. 

GLIMPSES  INTO  THE  ABYSS.  Mary  Higgs.  P.  S.  King 
&  Son.  39.  6d. 

PHILANTHROPY. 

HISTORY  OF  PHILANTHROPY.     B.  Kirkman  Gray.     P.  S. 

King  &  Son.     73.  6d. 
PHILANTHROPY    AND    THE    STATE.     B.    Kirkman    Gray. 

P.  S.  King  &  Son.     ;s.  6d. 

CHARITY  ORGANISATION.     C.  S.  Loch.     Jack.     is. 
CHARITABLE  RELIEF.     C.  F.  Rogers.     Longmans.     29.  6d. 
PRACTICABLE    SOCIALISM.     Canon    and    Mrs.     Barnett. 

Longmans.     33.  6d. 
CITIES  AND  CITIZENS.  Julie  Sutter.    Brimley  Johnson.  6d. 

DRINK,  Etc. 

THE  TEMPERANCE  PROBLEM  AND  SOCIAL  REFORM.     Rown- 

tree  and  Sherwell.     Hodder  &  Stoughton,  6s.     Cheap 

Edition,  6d. 
THE    DRINK    PROBLEM.      T.      Kelynack    and    Others. 

Methuen.     23.  6d. 
DRINK,  TEMPERANCE  AND  LEGISLATION.   Arthur  Shadwell. 

Longmans.     53. 
SOCIALISM  AND  THE  DRINK  TRAFFIC.     Philip  Snowden. 

I.L.P.     is.    6d. 
THE  LEES  AND  RAPER  LECTURES. 

RURAL  PROBLEMS. 

THE  LAND  AND  THE   LANDLESS.     Cadbury  and   Bryan. 

Headley  Bros.     is. 

RURAL  ENGLAND.     Rider  Haggard.     Longmans.     33.  6d. 
FIELDS,      FACTORIES      AND     WORKSHOPS.      Kropotkin. 

Sonnenschein.     is. 

WHERE  MEN  DECAY.     D.  C.  Pedder.     Fifield.     2s.  6d. 
To  COLONISE  ENGLAND.     C.  F.  G.  Masterman  and  Others. 

Unwin.     2s.  6d. 
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LAND  NATIONALISATION.  Alfred  R.  Wallace.  Sonnen- 
schein.  2s.  6d. 

REPORTS  BY  MR.  WILSON  Fox  ON  THE  WAGES,  EARNINGS 
AND  CONDITIONS  OF  EMPLOYMENT  OF  THE  AGRI- 
CULTURAL LABOURERS  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 
(1900  and  1905). 

VIA  DOLOROSA  :  GLIMPSES  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE 
AGRICULTURAL  LABOURER.  Richard  Heath.  Marl- 
borough,  i  s. 

THE  ENGLISH  PEASANT.  Richard  Heath.  Fisher  Unwln. 
35.  6d. 

[For  Bibliography   containing  many  more  Books  see 
Cadbury  and  Bryan's  "  The  Land  and  the  Landless."] 

CHILDREN  AND  THEIR  CONDITIONS. 

CHILD  LIFE  AND  LABOUR.    Margaret  Alden,  M.D.  Headley 

Bros.     is. 

THE  TOWN  CHILD.     R.  A.  Bray.     Unwin.     73.  6d. 
CHILDREN  OF  THE  NATION.     Sir   J.  E.  Gorst.     Methuen. 

73.  6d. 
EARLY     CHILDHOOD.      Margaret     Macmillan.      Sonnen- 

scheln.     33. 
THE  STATE  AND  ITS  CHILDREN.     G.  M.  Tuckwell.  Methuen. 

as.  6d. 
STUDIES  OF  BOY  LIFE  IN  OUR  CITIES.     Edited  by  E.  J. 

Urwick.     Dent.     33. 
INFANT,  PARENT  AND  STATE.     H.  L.  Heath.     P.  S.  King 

&  Son.     33.  6d. 
INFANT  MORTALITY  :  A  SOCIAL  PROBLEM.     Geo.  Newman. 

Methuen.     73.  6d. 

[For  other  books  see  Bibliography  in  Mrs.  Alden's 
"  Child  Life  and  Labour."] 


The  list  given  above  has  been  selected  rather  from  the 
point  of  view  of  description  and  discussion  than  from  that 
of  advocacy  of  special  reforms,  although  this  latter  is 
necessarily  involved  in  many  of  them.  But  it  has  been 
thought  advisable  not  to  appear  to  make  a  selection  of 
the  propagandist  literature,  except  where  it  contained 
valuable  Information  for  the  student. 
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Access  to  Natural  Resources, 

118,   119,   121,   145. 
^Esthetic    Demands,   26,   76, 

77- 

Aged  Poor,  149. 
Air-space  Minimum,  6,  23. 
Alden,  P.,  41,  43. 
Alden,  Mrs.,  50. 
Ancoats,    i,  49. 
Anthropometrical  Tables,  52. 
Army, 

Regulations  for  Airspace, 

23- 

Rejection  of  Recruits,  53. 

Source  of  Recruits,   53. 
Australia,    43. 
Austria,  43. 

Bank  Holidays,  96. 
Bankruptcy,  86. 
Barnarclo's  Homes,  loof. 
Baxter,  Dudley,  39. 
Berlin,  42. 

Biology,  44,  58,  112,  iS2f. 
Birth   Rate, 

Highest  among  Poor,    57, 
109. 

West  Ham,    57,    108. 

York,  57. 
Black  Death,  65. 
Booth,  Rt.  Hon.  C., 

Causes  of  Poverty,  69,  80. 

Drink  as  cause  of  Poverty, 
70-73- 


Drink  caused  by  Poverty, 

93- 
Margin  of  Unemployment, 

87f. 

London  Poverty,   30-32. 
Opinion  as  to  other  Towns, 

32. 

Wages  of  Labourer,  82f. 
Bosanquet,  Mrs.,  19,  35,  102, 

152. 

Bowley  Prof.,  86. 
Bradford,  20,  21,  97,    99. 
Brooke,   Stopford,    5,    147. 
Bureaux  de  Bienfaisance,  43. 
Byles,  A.  Holden,  99,  100. 

Capital,   119,   121,   130,    133, 

139,   141- 

Census    (1901),    33. 
Census,  Wages,  35,  85. 
Character,     3,    8. 
Among  Rich,   103. 
Caused    by    Poverty,    89- 

103. 
Cause  of  Poverty,  66,  70- 

80,    104,    148. 
Charity  and,  123. 
Independent    of    Income, 

102. 

Poor  Law  and,  125. 
Relief  Works,    127. 
Charity,    25,    43,    i22f,    125, 

141. 
Charlottenburg,  99. 
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Children, 

Appearance  of,  24. 

Care  for,  I49f. 

Dress  minimum,    18. 

Emigration,  loof. 

Employment  of,  8,  40,  82, 
150. 

Feeding,   20,   21,  97,    154. 

Food  minimum,  16. 

Height,  etc.,  51!. 

Open  Air  Schools,  98. 

Poverty  and,  8 if,  92. 

Start  Fresh,   153. 
Civil  War,  Effect  of,   126. 
Clothing,  6,   16,  24,  25. 
Competition,   88,    120,    13 if, 

141. 

Co-operative  Banks,    95. 
Crime,    55,    70. 
Crowley,  Dr.,   21,  98. 
Cunningham,    Prof.    D.    J., 

153- 
Cunningham,  Prof.  W.,  143. 

Death  Duties,   35. 

Death  Rate,   46f,    100,    106, 

107,    108. 
Demand,  n6f,  118,  120,  13 if, 

138. 

Denmark,  43. 
Distribution, 

Error  of,  103,  130. 

Readjustment,    122!,    136. 

Work,  135. 
Dobrush,  95. 
Doles,  127. 
Drink, 

Cause  of  Poverty,  61,  66, 
68,  70,  79,  89,  90. 

Caused   by,   8,   90-96. 

Pauperism  and,   7of. 

Overcrowding,  8,  93. 

Shorter     hours    and,    95, 

154. 
United  States,   7  if. 


Dundee, 

Poverty  in,  33. 
School   Children,    5  if. 
Wages  in,  85. 
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